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Be really refreshed! Enjoy the lively lift you get from bright and sparkling Coca-Cola. Always in the very best of taste, Coca-Cola 
gives you that refreshing new feeling. In everything you do...fun goes better...you go better...things go better with Coca-Cola. 


Coca-Cola refreshes you best! 
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NISSAN MOTOR CO.,LTD./TOKYO, JAPAN 
Japan’'s Largest Exporter of Automobiles 








The Imperial Palace Grounds which form a pine covered oasis in the heart of Tokyo reflect the traditional 
splendor of Japan’s classic past. Even today, Japanese, as well as visitors from foreign lands, marvel at 
the towering stone walls and moats that surround its inner court. 


And among the line of cars running on 
the boulevard of the Palace Grounds, the most conspicuous are the new Datsun Bluebirds for 1964. 


Completely restyled and renovated inside and out, this new model gives you the utmost in lively power, 
comfort and economy of any comparable sized car. Visitors to the Tokyo Olympic Games of 1964 are 
reminded to see the Imperial Palace Grounds and ride in the new Datsun Bluebirds which now comprise 
60% of all passenger cars exported from Japan to over 60 countries of the world. 
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Major scientific advances make headline news—but the day-to-day contribu- 
tions of chemical science to industry often go unreported. From 1.C.I.’s 
research and development laboratories comes a continuous flow of ideas— 
ideas that may revolutionise some industrial process or technique. 


Here are three examples: 


NEW PIGMENT FORM BENEFITS PAINT-MAKERS 


The modern paint industry uses large quantities of 
pigments to produce the wide range of colour shades 
that are available today. But because these pigments 
are in the form of powders, elaborate precautions often 
have to be taken to avoid excessive dust, which could 
be a hazard to health and an impediment to production. 
Working on this problem, I.C.I. research workers 
have developed a new granular pigment form which 
not only eliminates dust without affecting colouring 
properties, but increases the rate of processing in the 
factory. 





GAS AIDS NUCLEAR POWER 


In producing electricity, our nuclear power stations first 
have to make steam, like other power stations do. But the 
heat generated in the atomic fuel reactor is conveyed to 
the boiler by what is called a heat-carrier—in this case 
carbon dioxide gas. This is one of the few carriers that 
do not affect the process or become dangerously radio- 
active in passing through. Yet both troubles would arise 
if there were impurities in the gas; some impurities cannot 
be allowed even when only one part is present in many 
millions. 1.C.I. scientists have mastered the problems 
involved in making and transporting such a pure gas, 
and have developed methods of detecting and controlling 
even the smallest variation in it. 





I.C.L’s far-ranging research 
is contributing 


to progress ın many fields 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 





EXPLOSIVES AID SUBMARINE REPAIRS 


If a fault occurs in a submarine power cable, the cable 
must be cut before the ends can be lifted for repair. The 
cutting methods used, for example, with submarine 
telecommunication cables, are useless, because ofthe much 
greater strength of a power cable. I.C.I. research staff at 
the request of, and in collaboration with, British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables Ltd., have developed an explosive 
device for this cutting operation. A shaped charge is 
attached to a special grapnel; when the grapnel catches 
the cable, the charge is detonated from the surface and 
the cable cut. 
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Many people earn their living with an 
Evinrude motor. You can use one for anew 
way of living. Fishing, cruising, skiing, ex- 
ploring...all easier than you may think... 
the first step is to ask about Evinrude’s 


The person to see is your Evinrude 
dealer. He will be glad to explain 


what our “power of experience” 


can mean to you. 

He’ll also describe the Evinrude 
2-year warranty on original parts 
and labor, and the story behind 
it: 57 years of quality manufac- 


ture matched with continuous 
testing and unexcelled service. 
You will find the result of this 
half-century of dedication in the 
1964 Evinrude balanced-power 
line: outboard models from 3 to 
90 hp; plus three Stern-Drive units 
of 88,110 and 150 hp. 


Engineers carefully check more than 
250 key points before KLM 
lets your jet take off for anywhere! 


Here’s more about reliable KLM and the careful Dutch... 


Before every flight, a KLM jet is meticulously examined 
in two ‘walk around’’ inspections and one pre-flight check. 
More than 250 key points are on the list. At the end of 
the trip, your jet gets a transit inspection, every 15 hours, 
a rigid overhaul. Every twelve months, each jet in the 
KLM fleet is completely stripped down and re-built. Care- 
ful KLM leaves nothing to chance. 


If you saw a KLM jet during its annual 
overhaul, you wouldn’t recognise it! 
The whole plane is taken apart - engines, 
windows, floor, seats and all the instru- 
ments. An engine onits own strips down 
to 2,000 individual parts. When every- 
thing has been performed to the satis- 
faction of KLM’s maintenance crews, 
in comes a whole team of Government 
inspectors - just to double-check. After 
all this, a thousand-mile test flight is 
on the agenda, and only then does the 
aircraft go back into service. Dutch 
engineers know their business; they 
were servicing NATO jets years before 
the first commercial jetliners went into 
trans-Atlantic service. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR NEAREST KLM OFFICE 


KLM is a world-wide airline. You may 
be surprised to hear that KLM flies the 
world’s second largest international air 
network - 144,000 unduplicated miles. 
This covers 104 cities in 68 countries; 
44 of these cities are in Europe alone. 
The Dutch are among Europe’s best 
linguists. Prospective KLM stewardes- 
ses and pursers must speak English, 
French, German and Dutch before they 
can even join KLM. 


Flying stretches vacations and KLM’s 
Multi-Stopover Plan can stretch your 
itinerary. This way, you can visit extra 
cities which need not even be on your 
direct route for no extra air fare - and 





you can take as long as a year to make 
your trip. For example, if you have a 
roundtrip ticket from London to Singa- 
pore, you can see Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Paris, Zurich, Munich, Vienna, Milan, 
Rome, Athens, Beirut, Cairo, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Bangkok and many others - 
all for not a cent more air fare. 


Your travel agent is the expert. He’ll be 
glad to work out your KLM Multi- 
Stopover routing for you and you’ll 
find that his experience can make 4 
world of difference to your trip. Your 
travel agent can save you mon- 
ey. And he can tell you why 

you should fiy reliable KLM 

Royal Dutch Airlines. 
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LETTERS To THe ebıtTors 
THE ANSWERS TO THE CIA MAN’S PROBLEM 


Another Problem for the Logical appeared in Lıre International, Dec. 2, 1963. 
Readers’ solutions are published below, along with excerpts from their com- 
ments. With one rhymed exception, all of the published letters contained the 
correct answer. Following the letters are the names of other readers who solved 
the problem; a long list also could be made up of those who—despite a number 
of complaints that the puzzle was much 100 easy—failed to get the answer. 


Sirs: 

The prisoner should ask: ““Which 
door would your companion tell me 
to choose?” 

Both the guards will have to give the 
same answer and the prisoner must take 
the other door. 

SEPPO LAMPILA 
Turku, Finland 


Messieurs: 
La question ä poser est celle-ci: 
“Que r&pondrait votre camarade si 
je lui demandais quelle est la porte qui 
conduit ä la Liberte?”” 
JEAN VAN DE PUTTE 
Brussels, Belgium 


Sirs! 
Oh, Jailer, dear Jailer, 
Unhappy I am 
Suppose you’re the liar, 
Which way do I scram? 

The Prisoner then goes to Freedom 
through the door not indicated by the 
Jailer. 

DONEGALL 
House of Lords 
London, England 


Alas, Lord Donegall, 
Unhappy are. we— 

You’ve uttered a touching 
and eloquent plea 

But more rhyme than reason 
Informs your reply: 

You still cannot know 

If he’ll tell you a lie.—ED. 


Sirs: 
The solution is readily apparent if 
one uses a mathematical approach. 
The principle to be employed is that 
of the multiple of a positive and nega- 
tive quantity always being negative. In 
the field of ethics, truth is a positive 


quantity and falsehood a negative one. 


Therefore, if the two are compounded, 
the result must be a negative quantity: 
i.e., a falsehood. 

More explicitly, the false reporting 
ofa truth is a falsehood and the true re- 
port of a falsehood is a falsehood. 

Therefore, the question the prisoner 
must ask either guard is: “If I ask your 
comrade whether the door on the right 
leads to death or freedom, what would 
he reply?” 

Whatever the answer received, itis a 
falsehood and the opposite is the truth. 

J. G. FEINBERG 
London, England 


Sirs: 

The problem is simple for an algebra 
student. The product of a positive and 
a negative number is negative. 

Mıss GÜZIN ÖZEN 
Istanbul, Turkey 


Sirs: 
“Who Owns the Zebra?” was more 
fun. 
KLaus W. LANGE 
Aachen, West Germany 


Sirs: 

Although I experienced a sensation 
of overwhelming pleasure after finding 
the solution to your little problem of 
the prisoner and the two guards within 


a self-allotted 60 seconds, I could not 
suppress an unmistakable tinge of dis- 
appointment with regard to the ele- 
mentary simplicity of the problem, as 
compared with the brain-searing baf- 
flers presented previously. 
EDWARD PoPpE 

Blackburn, England 


Sirs: 

I feel proud for being able to solve 
it in less than two minutes. Either Iam 
too intelligent, or the problem is too 
easy; or else my answer is not the cor- 
rect one. Please let me know which of 
the three probabilities is correct. 

AHMAD ESHRA 
Ismailia, U.A.R. 


» Reader Ahmad Eshra had the an- 
swer right. —ED. 


Sirs: 

Half an hour ago we received LirFE. 
Since in this part of the world Lıre 
is (with TIME) our only link with the 


ANOTHER 


PROBLEM 
FOR THE 
LOGICAL 


In a shack in an African jungle, the hero of Frederic Wakeman’s 
new novel, A Free Agent, awaits death. A CIA type, he is about to. 
be carved like a turkey by the tribal dupes of a slick Chinese Com- 
munist operative. Pondering the unlikely possibility of escape, he 
recalls a problem that was put to him back in intelligence school: 


A prisoner is ina room with two guards and two doors. The prison- 
er is permitted to ask one guard just one question, after which he 
must go Ihrough the door of his choice. But one doorway leads to 
certain death, while the other doorway leads to certain freedom. 
And one of the guards—he doesn’t know which—always tells lies, 
while the other always tells the truth. If the prisoner asks the right 
question, he can logically and positively know which door leads 
to freedom. What is the question that the prisoner must ask?* 
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LiFE International will welcome answers from readers and publish 
a selection. We trust they will submit their solutions before they read 
the answer in the book which is published by Simon and Schuster, 
New York and Collins, London, and will soon appear in Germany 
(Droemersche Verlag) and Finland (Kirjayhtyma). 


"COPYRIGHT © 1953 BY FREDERIC WAKEMAN. REPRINT 
BY ARRANGEMENT WITH SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 


English-speaking world, my husband 
and I embarked on a not. altogether 
logical discussion on who should read 
it first. Until we arrived at page 95 
and peacefully started thinking out the 
problem. 
C. J. HUFFNAGEL 

Dakar, Senegal 


Sirs: 

After a sleepless night and a violent 
discussion with my colleagues I have 
found the answer. 

H. W. STRAUBEL 
Wolfsburg, West Germany 


Sirs! 
Please print more of these problems. 
G. ScoTT McINTYRE 
Monte Rosa College 
Territet-Montreux, Switzerland 


Sirs: 

Icannot tell a lie either: when I heard 
this riddle first it concerned a traveler 
to Lhasa who didn’t know the way, 
came to a fork in the road and could 
ask one question of a monk he found 
there, and he knew there were two kinds 
of monk..... 

J. C. DIMENT 
Stourbridge, England 


ARABIAN GULF 
A.D. Ashmole, Abu Dhabi 


ARGENTINA 


Carlos Eichhorn, Buenos Aires 
Lawrence Smith, B.A., DIP. ED,, 
Buenos Aires 


AUSTRALIA 

David Brash M.B. 
CH.B., D.M.R. (Lond). M.C.R.A., 
Wollongong (N.S.W.) 

Helen Culliver (13 yrs.), Brighton, Vic- 
toria 

David J. Daffey, Melbourne 

Miss B. Fonda, Kew 

Campbell Ford, Sydney 

David Green, Melbourne 

Peter Gunn, Summer Hill, N.S.W. 


AUSTRIA 


Dkfm. Franz Kern, Vienna 
Heinz Waldegg (16 yrs.), Vienna 


BELGIUM 

Marc Aertssen (Production staff of 
the Flemish television), Brussels 

Dirk Elseviers (17 yrs.), Deurne-Ant- 
werp 

A. De Poorter, Wetteren 

Lieven Van Gerven, Dr. Sc., Aggr. 
Fac., Levven 

A.G. Vennix, Antwerp 


BRAZIL 

William Paulo Jones, Brasilia 

B. A. Riddick, Vitöria 

Alfredo C. L. Soares, Rio de Janeiro 
Lucia Maria Weiss, Rio de Janeiro 


CYPRUS 


Sub-Lt. G. A. Christodoulou, Cyprus 
Army Training Group, Nicosia 
S. Stephanides, Nicosia 


DENMARK 

Karsten Gunnergaard, Student of the 
Royal Dental College, Copenhagen 

P. J. Honore, Assens 

H. H. Johansen, Aarhus 

Ebbe Justesen, Aarhus 

Nicolai Liventhal, B.Com., Copen- 
hagen 

E. Moesgaard, Slagelse 

Villy Nießen, Kongens Lyngby 

J. J. Studstrup, Aalborg 

Alf Svorono, Hareskov 
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EGYPT 
Vita Menasha, Cairo 


ENGLAND 


Roberto Arintapio, Colchester 

Dick Avison, Manchester 

Douglas Barry, B.Sc. (Eng.), London 

J. H. Bennitt, Solihull 

Gerard Bentley, London 

Jack Braithwaite, Kidlington 

Conrad Brunstrom, Rugby 

W. Caligari, Liverpool 

Marcello Capo, Italian student, Col- 
chester 

Clare Chesterman, Leicester 

J. P. Clyne, Ealing 

J. Collins, St. Leonards 

Joan Creighton, Rickmansworth 

S. Devadatta, Indian student, London 

C. J. Galvin, London 

Antony Heaney, Hayling Island 

Brian Highley, Students’ Union Secre- 
tary, Oastler College, Huddersfield 

R. Instrell, Bournemouth 

Nicholas E. Jesse, Brighton 

A. D. Johnston, London 

James Joint, Camberley 

John A.C. Kirsch, L.D.S., R.C.S. 
(Eng.), London 

Winty Krarup, Long Eaton 

Patricia Lane, Worsley 

Gordon Latta, London 

A.J. Leed, Altrincham 

D. W. Moore, Swindon 

M.R.O’Regan, Marlborough College, 
Marlborough 

G. Oulsnam, Ryde, Isle of Wight 

T. Phillips, University of Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne, Newcastle-Upon- 
Tyne 

Peggy Pykelees, London 

T. Rhodes, Matlock 

K.R. Robinson, St. Albans 

H. H. Rotman, Oxford 

G. D. Sanderson, Nottingham 

James F. Shafer, Carlisle 

Ramesh Shah, London 

Alexander M. Spence, Hull 

Lancelot B. Summers, Morpeth 

Gordon Symes, Purley 

David Walder, M.P., London 

A. M. Walters, Chesterfield 

Tony Waters (17 yrs.), London 

Jonathan Wheler, Keble College, Ox- 
ford 

R.G. Whorris, Marlborough College, 
Marlborough 

Cpl. M. E. Yamin, Royal Air Force, 
Hendon 

B. D. Yates, Clare College, Cambridge 


FINLAND 
Erkki Saari, Leppävesi 


FRANCE 


J. P. Adloff, Strasbourg 

George Billard, La Varenne St. Hilaire 

Georges-Philippe Blanschong (13 
yrs.), Versailles 

Jacques Bouer, Mantes-la-Jolie 

Bill Caram, Paris 

Monsieur Corriol, Chamböry 

Yves Gerbaud, Paris 

Geoffroi Halle, Saint-Brieuc 

Michel Kauyrchive, Paris 

Michael Lenormand, Paris 

Joen Mersman, Neuilly sur Seine 

Albert Prum, Docteur en Pharmacie, 
Directeur des Laboratoires Mala- 
val, Lyon 

Rouault, Poitiers 

Joe Ruth, Paris 

John Taylor (16 yrs.), Paris 

Dimitri Valalas, La Celle St. Cloud 

Andre Vignon, Amplepuis 
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Sirs: 

The picture on page 60 of the Dec. 2 
issue of LiFE International does not de- 
pict a New Year’s party or the ““earthy 
bourgeois pleasures of pre-war Ger- 
many” of people “whose smug con- 
fidence was ready to challenge the 
world” but is a posed picture of anum- 
ber of famous stars of the Metropole 
Theatre which includes the famous 
Fritzi Massary who was a Hungarian 
Jewess. 

This is not very important. I just 
thought you would be interested to 
know. Fritzi Massary is the farthest on 
the right. She is still alive and until 
about 25 years ago she was by far the 
most truly bewitching of musical com- 
edy stars in my lifetime. 

RAIMUND VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


London, England 
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. FLYING 


Away from starchy convention to the person he really is - free - expansive - as lordlyas a Roman emperor. Exactly 
the way he feels on his Sabena flight. Tiberius was never more comfortable, Nero was an amateur gourmet compa- 
red to a Sabena passenger, Marcus Aurelius was never more elegantly and graciousliy served. None of them ever 
relaxed in the warmth of a true Belgian welcome. Come, be our guests and you'll soon learn why a Sabena flight 


really rates high among life’s pleasures. 
I1:17y 33 
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SABENA, THE ONLY INTERNATIONAL NETWORK HOMING ON BRUSSELS, HUB OF THE COMMON MARKET 
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PRODUCED and BOTTLED In ITALY 
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SON 4 ROBBINS INCORPORN 


SINCE 1786 RESERVED TO CONNOISSEURS 
The story of PUNT eMES is a story ofprestige 

andpersonality which has been lasting for 177 years. 
PUNT eMES is a secret formula of CARPANO, 
the Italian house which invented vermouth. 





AIR FARES TO 








ONLY ON ICELANDIC lowest fares across the 
Atlantic, this season, every season, plus special 
Family Plan in effect now through April 30. You 
and your family can travel for hundreds of dollars 
LESS than Jet Economy fares from all European 
countries served by ICELANDIC. U.S. trained 
flight crews, plus real Scandinavian hospitality, 
full-course meals on long-range pressurized 
DC-6Bs. 


Information, reservations from any Travel Agent or our offices 
and General Agents in AMSTERDAM » ANKARA » ANTWERP » ATHENS 
BELFAST » BEIRUT » BERGEN » BRUXELLES » CHICAGO 
COPENHAGEN . FRANKFURT/MAIN «  GENEVE 
GLASGOW « GOTHENBURG » HAMBURG =» HELSINKI 
JOHANNESBURG +» LONDON +» LUXEMBOURG » NEW YORK 
OSLO « PARIS » REYKJAVIK » ROME ® SAN FRANCISCO 
STAVANGER » STOCKHOLM » TEL AVIV * ZURICH 


UFTLEIDIR 


ICELANDIC AIRLINES 





AMSTERDAM 
COPENHAGEN 
FRANKFURT 
GLASGOW 
GOTHENBURG 
HAMBURG? 
HELSINKI 
LONDON 
LUXEMBOURG* 
0SLO 
REYKJAVIK 


Tvia Luxembourg, 
Amsterdam, 
Copenhagen or London 

*No Family Plan 
from Luxembourg 


Daily scheduled flights 
all year between Europe 
and U.S.A. via Iceland. 
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BEEFEATER 


BEEFEATER 


DOUBLY DRY... 


to double your pleasure 
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DISTILLED FROM GRAIN BY JAMES BURROUGH LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND, SINCE 1820 
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KENT 


Americas best selling 
high filtration cigarette 


Kent with the-MICRONITE filter gives you the best 
- combination of filter-action and satisfying taste 





Make your pleasure complete with the 
smoking satisfaction you get from a 
Kent. Puff after puff, you get the good 
taste of Kent's riper, ''Flavor-Matured' 
tobaccos filtered through the highly 
adsorptive 'Micronite’ filter. 


eensesm. X E& [N Tsatisfies best 


A PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY «» FIRST WITH THE FINEST CIGARETTES » THROUGH LORILLARD RESEARCH 
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other batteries. It’s called the “National Hi-Top” 
and it was developed recently at the laboratories of 
Matsushita Electric. 

With other batteries, a flashlight grows dim after 
ten hours use. With this new National battery, the light 
burns with undiminished brightness for twenty hours 
or more. 

National scientists discovered the secret of a longer- 
lived battery because they are constantly testing the 
materials that go into batteries. They have to, since 


N’; you can buy a battery with twice the life of 
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we don’t rely on outside suppliers for the parts of our 
batteries. We make them all ourselves, to be sure of 
uniformity. 

Better products for you are the natural fruit of 
National testing. TV sets, radios, tape recorders, re- 
frigerators, washing machines, electric lights, trans- 
formers, and everything else electrical— they all go 
through the severest, most cunning tests you can 
imagine. For instance, one of 16 tests we givea TV set 
is to turn the channel-changing knob 200,000 times. Just 
to be sure it won’t wear out on you. Or our transistor 








-Top 


Ordinary batter! 





National Hi 





SE: 


National Hi-Top is used in an ordinary two- 


battery flashlight, its performance as compared with 
other makes of batteries is shown by this graph: 
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s Largest Producer of Electronic and Electrical Home Appliances 


MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 
JAPAN 
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SHEAFFER'S 


with a solid 


14K gold point 
...a pen you can 


proudly give 


\ 






The 14K gold point is inlaid for an added measure of strength 
and beauty. But the point is just one reason you can be proud 
to give or own a Sheaffer. The air-tight cap keeps the gold point 
moist... ready for instant writing. The loss-proof clip holds this 


pen safely in your pocket. There are more reasons, but you will 


see the most convincing proof the first time you sign your name 


with a Sheaffer pen. 


Model illustrated: Imperial VIll with gold-filled 
cap and matching ballpoint (or pencil if you 
prefer). Available individually, as sets, or as 
complete threesomes. 


SHEAFFER'S 


W, A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA, USA e IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONTARIO 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON ® IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE ® IN BRAZIL: SAO PAULO ® IN ARGENTINA: BUENOS AIRES 
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PETRI FLEX V 


has the KEY to 
better pieture-taking ! 


“Truly a Japanese Masterpiece.’’ More 
than a triumph of precision craftsman- 
ship the PETRI FLEX V possesses 
IMPROVEMENTS in single lens reflex 
design worthy of the famous PETRI 
reputation of ingenuity. The irresist- 
ible remarkably fast f2 55mm Petri 
lens, instant return mirror, eye-level 
Penta-prism focusing, stunning com- 
pact body styling at irresistible price. 
PETRI FLEX V with such superlative 
features is your KEY to the door for 
your new picture-taking experience. 


PETRI 


Sign of GOOD DESIGN 


PETRI Camera Company, Inc. 


1], Umejima-machi, Adachi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Overseas Service Centers: 
New York, St. Louis, Los Angeles, Sydney, 


London, The Hague, Hongkong, Okinawa 
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HANDMADE WOODEN BOWLS BY JOHNNY MATTSSON. GAVLE. SWEDEN 


SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Mattsson wood carving 
...and a world of travel with a tradition 













To set new trends for today, Scandinavian artists borrow from the past. 
Here the thousand-year-old form of the Viking longboat becomes unmistak- 
ably Scandinavian Modern. Scandinavian traditions are very much alive in the 
world of jet air travel, too. Navigating skill is one example. SAS won the 
Christopher Columbus prize for pioneering the polar air routes. Another 
—one you'll find wherever you go with SAS-is hospitality and cuisine 
in the good old tradition. Plan to enjoy them on your next trip with SAS. 


FLY SCANDINAVIAN MODERN —- WORLDWIDE 


Photo by C. A. Peterson on Kodak Ektachrome film 





These 3 tests prove 
First Natıonal City Iravelers Checks 
are “Better'I'han Money” 


Citibank Travelers Checks are the best way to carry money. Actual tests, 
shown below, demonstrate three specific reasons: ready availability... 
immediate acceptability....on-the-spot refundability. In case of loss, there 
are thousands of refund points throughout the world...leading hotels can 
direct you to the nearest one. 


In the United States, no Travelers Check is more spendable, more readily 
available than these famous checks backed by First National City Bank. 
And, in case of loss, there are many thousands of U.S. refund points... 
easily located simply by calling Western Union Operator 25. 








Test No. 1-Refundability-in Karachi 


$220 of Mrs. James Lee’s Citibank Travelers Checks were destroyed by fire to make this 
test. Minutes later, this Madison, Wisconsin traveler was directed to the Standard Bank 
Limited by her hotel. Result? An on-the-spot refund! 





1 a Be: 


TestNo.2-Acceptability-in Singapore 
The H. Bennett Whipples, of Cape Cod... 


and their Citibank Travelers Checks had a 
hearty welcome at the Raffles Hotel. 


TestNo.3-Availability-inMexicoCity 


Dom Algieri, of Nutley, N.J., used addi- 
tional cash to purchase more Citibank Trav- 
elers Checks. Banks everywhere carry them. 


nn 


OFFICIAL TRAVELERS CHECK NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 1964-65 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Aden (I yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-, 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & 
Grindlays Bank Ltd., P. 0. Box 1181, Steamer Point 

Argentina (1 yr, 875 pesos; 3 yrs, 1875; 5 yrs, 2600), c/o First 
National City Bank, Bartolom& Mitre 502, Buenos Aires 
Australia & Territories (1 yr, 55/-(A); 3 yrs, 129/6(A); 
5 yrs, 162/6(A); GPO Box 3814, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Austria (1 yr, S 156; 3 yrs, S 335; 5 yrs, S 455), c/o Creditan- 
stalt Bankverein, Schottengasse 6, Postcheck-konto 20,772, Wien 
Bahamas (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The 
Bank of Nova Scotia, Nassau 

Barbados (1 yr,BWI$10.50;3yrs, BWI$24.50;5 yrs, BWI$32.50), 
c/o The Bank of Nova Scotia, Bridgetown 

Belgium & Luxembourg (1 yr, Fr 300; 3 yrs, Fr 650; 
5 ‚s Fr 910), c/o Kredietbank S.A., Compte Cheques Postaux 
16 3%, Bruxelles 

Bermuda (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Bermuda, Ltd., Hamilton 

Bolivia (I yr, $b. 72; 3 yrs, $b. 156; 5 yrs, $b. 260), c/o 
Banco Mercantil, La Paz 

Brazil (1 yr, Cr$3900; 3 yrs, Cr$8450; 5 yrs, Cr$12700), c/o First 
National City Bank, Avda. Rio Branco 83/85, Rio de Janeiro 
British Guiana (1 yr, BWI $10.50; 3 yrs, BWI $24.50; 5 yrs, 
BWI $32.50), c/o Barclay’s Bank, Water St., Georgetown 
British Isles, and British_Territories (1 yr, 45/-; 3 yrs, 
104/-/5 yrs, 130/-), TIME-LIFE International Ltd., Time & Life 
Bidg., New Bond Street, London W.1, England 

Burma (I yr, K 28: 3 yrs, K 62; 5 yrs, K 81.25), c/o The 
People's Bank #13, 625 Merchant St., Rangoon 

Canal Zone (1 yr, U.S. $4.50; 3 yrs, U.S. $10.50; 5 yrs, U.S. 
$13.00), Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F., Mexico 
Geylon (1 yr, Rs. 28; 3 yrs, Rs. 62; 5 yrs, Rs. 81.25), c/o 
Bank of Ceylon, P.O. Box 241, Colombo 

Chile (1yr, E218,00; 3yrs, E239,00; 5yrs, E248,75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Bandera 237, Santiago 

Colombia (1 yr, 45 pesos; 3 yrs, 105: 5 yrs, 130), c/o First 
National City Bank, Carrera 9, No. 14-10. Bogot& 

Costa Pica (1 yr, £30; 3 vrs, €70; 5 yrs, 97,50), c/o Banco 
Anglo-Costarricense, Ando. 2038, San Jos& 

Cyprus (1 yr, C£ 2.220; 3 yrs, C£ 5.150; 5 yrs, C£ 6.500), c/o 
The Chartered Bank, Nicosia 

Denmark (1 vr, Kr. 46: 3 yrs, Kr. 99: 5 vrs, Kr. 146.25), c/o 
Kobenhavns Discontokasse, Bank-Aktieselskab, Kgs. Nytorv 20, 
Kobenhavn K 

Dominican Republic (1 yr, RD $4.50; 3 yrs, RD $10.50; 
5 yrs, RD $13.00), c/o Royal Bank of Canada, Santo Domingo 
Ecuador (1 yr, S/100; 3 yrs, S/235: 5 yrs, S/260), c/o La 
Previsora Banco Nacional de Cr&dito, Casilla 12, Quito 

Egypt (1 yr, Pi 790; 3 vrs, Pi 670; 5 yrs, Pi 1105), c/o Banque 
de Port Said, 45 Sharia Kasr EI Nil, Cairo 

EI Salvador (1 yr, £11,50: 3 yrs, £26,50; 5 yrs, £32,50), c/o 
Banco Salvadorefio, San Salvador 

Ethiopia (1 vr, Eth. $15.00; 3 yrs, Eth. $32.50; 5 yrs, Eth. 
$45.50), c/o State Bank of Ethiopia, Addis Ababa 

Federation of Rhodesia & Nyasaland (1 yr, 45/-:3 yrs, 
104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o National & Grindlays Bank Ltd.. P.O. 
Box 1778, Bulawavo 

Finland (1 yr, Fmk 19.20; 3 vrs, Fmk 41.60: 5 yrs, Fmk 58.50), 
c/o Helsingin Osakepankki, P.O. Box 110, Helsinki 

France & French Union (1 yr, 28.75 FF; 3 yrs, 65.00 FF: 
5 yrs, 81.25 FF), Time-Life International, Boite Postale 278-08, 
Paris Be. 

Germany (1 vr, DM 18; 3 yrs, DM 42; 5 yrs, DM 58.50), c/o 
Deutsche Effecten-und Wechsel Bank, Auslandsabteilung, Post- 
fach 3649, 6 Frankfurt a. M., Postscheckkonto Ffm. Nr. 1309 
Greece (1 yr, Dr. 180; 3 yrs, Dr. 390; 5 yrs, Dr. 585), c/o 
National Bank of Greece, S. A., 38 Stadiou St., Athens 132 
Guatemala (1 yr, 04,5 yrs, O 10,50; 5 yrs, Q 13,00), 
e/o Ranco Apricola Mercantil, Guatemala 

Haiti (1 yr, G 22,50: 3 yrs, G 52,50; 5 vrs, G 65,00), c/o Banque 
Nationale de la Republioue d’Haiti, Port-au-Prince 

Honduras (1 vr, L. 9; 3 yrs, L. 21; 5 yrs, L. 26), c/o Banco 
Atlöntida, Tegucigalpa 

Hona Kong (1 vr, HK $37: 3 yrs, HK $85: 5 yrs, HK $130), 
c/o First National City Bank, Hong Kong 

India (1 vr, Rs.28: 3 vrs, Rs.62: 5 yrs, Rs.81.25), c/o First 
National City Bank, 293 D. Naoroii Road, Bombay 1 

Iran (1 vr, Ris 465; 3 yrs, Ris 1075:’5 yrs, Ris 1625), c/o Foreign 
Trade Bank of Iran, Avenue Saadi, Teheran, Iran 

Iraa (1 yr, ID 2.220: 3 yrs, ID 5.150; 5 yrs, ID 7.800), c/o Credit 
Bank of Iraa, P.O. Box 4, Baghdad 

Ireland (1 yr, 41/-: 3 yrs, 93/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Munster 
and Leinster Bank, Ltd., Dublin 

Israel (1 yr, I£ 17.25: 3 vrs, 1£ 39.00: 5 vrs, 1£ 50.70), c/o The 
Mercantile Bank of Israel Ltd.. ?74 Rothschild Bivd., Tel-Aviv 
Italy (1 yr Lit 3750; 3 vrs, Lit 8125; 5 vrs, Lit 11375), c/o Banca 
Commerciale Italiana, Via del Corso 226, Roma 

Jamaica (1 yr, 45/-; 3 vrs, 104/-: 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o The Bank 
of Nova Scotia, P.O. Box 511, Kingston 

Japan (1 vr. 2000 ven; 3 yrs, 4700; 5 yrs, 6500), Box 88, 
Central Post Office, Tokyo 

Jordan (I vr, JD 2.220: 3 vrs, JD 5.150: 5 yrs, JD 7.800), c/o 
The British Bank of the"Middle East, P.O. Box 345, Jerusalem 
Kenva (1 yr, 45/-: 3 yrs, 104/-: 5 vrs, 130/-), c/o National 
and Grindlavs Bank Ltd.. P.O. Box 30081, Nairobi 


Korea (1 yr, 780 Won; 3 yrs, 1690; 5 yrs, 2115), c/o Universal 
Publications Agency, 1,P.O. Box 1380, Seoll 7 
Kuwait (1 yr, KD 2.220: 3 yrs, KD 5.150: 5 yrs, KD 8.775), 
c/o The British Bank of the Middie East, P.O. Box 71, Kuwait 
Lebanon (1 yr, L. £ 19.50; 3 yrs, L. £ 45.00; 5 yrs, L. £ 65.00) 
c/o Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Imm. Abboud 
Abdel Razzak, Bab-Edriss, P.O. Box 3012, Beirut 
Liberia (1 yr, U.S. $6; 3 yrs, U.S. $13; 5 yrs, U.S. $19.50), 
c/o Bank of Liberia, P.O. Box 131, Monrovia 
Libya (1 yr,L£ 2.25; 3 yrs, L£ 5.20: 5 yrs, L £ 6.50), c/o The 
British Bank of the Middie East, P.O. Box 374, Tripoli 
Malaysia (1 yr, M$17.25; 3 yrs, M$39.00; 5 yrs, M$48.75), c/o 
First National City Bank, Denmark House, 6 RafflesQuay, Singapore 
(subject to Exchange Control Permission) 
Mexico (1 yr, Mex$56; 3 yrs, Mex$132; 5 yrs, Mex$162.50), 
Apdo. 8880, Sullivan 31, Mexico 4, D.F. 

orocco (1 yr, DH 28.75; 3 yrs, DH 65; 5yrs, DH 81.25), c/o The 
British Bankof theMiddle East. 80 Avenue Lalla Yacout, Casablanca 
Netherlands (1 yr, f 20.70: 3 yrs, f 46.80; 5 yrs, f 65.00), 
TIME-LIFE International, (Nederland) N. V., 590 Keizersgracht, 
Postgiro 669900, Amsterdam C. 
Netherlands Antilles (1 yr, NAf 11.50; 3 yrs, NAf 25.00; 
5 yrs, NAf 39.00). c/o N. V. Edwards, Henriquez & Co.’s Bank, 
Willemstad, Curacao 
New Zealand” & Island Territories (I yr,45/-(NZ); 3 yrs, 
104/-(NZ); 5 yrs, 130/-(NZ), c/o David Markham & Co., Hope 
Gibbons Bidg., Dixon St., Wellington 
Nicaragua (1 yr. C$34; 3 yrs, 0$79; 5 yrs, C$97,50), c/o 
Banco de Am6rica, Managua 
Nigeria (1 yr, 45/-: 3 yrs, 104/-; 5 yrs, 130/-), c/o Bank of 
America, P.O. Box 2317, Lagos 
Norway (1 yr, Kr. 43; 3 yrs, Kr. 93; 5 yrs, Kr. 130), c/o Den 
Norske Creditbank, Oslo 
Pakistan (1 yr, Rs 28; 3 yrs, Rs 62; 5 yrs, Rs 81.25), c/o Na- 
tional Bank of Pakistan, Local Office, Post Box 4840, Karachi-2. 
(Please enclose declaration that total amount spent this year 
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1964 Ford at Mount Rushmore, South Dakota, U,S.A., where Presidents Washington, Jefferson, T. Roosevelt and Lincoln are carved into the rock 


Ford presents America’s liveliest, most carefree cars 


Ford for 1964 


This is the big one-incredibly strong, immensely luxurious. When you ride in a ’64 Ford, 
you'll discover how smooth, how quiet, how reassuring its Total Performance can be. 


For all-out luxury, few cars in the world 
offer you as much as the 1964 Ford. Here is 
a car whose ride is quiet as a whisper, whose 
interior is rich as a jewel box, a car that 
gives you a unique combination of power, 
road-holding, braking and handling. This is 
Total Performance...demonstrated by spe- 
cially equipped and adapted Fords in races 
and rallies around the world. 

Ride in the ’64 Ford and you are cradled 
in luxury. Extra pounds of insulation help 


silenceroad.noise, seal out weather. Arefined 
suspension system “gives” both vertically 
and horizontally to give you an unbelievably 
smooth ride. Nylon-rich carpeting and extra- 
deep foam seat padding wrap you in luxury 
to soothe and refresh your travel. You even 
have the luxury option of Ford’s famous 
Swing-Away steering wheel. 

Years from now you’ll discover another 
great virtue of this car—it’s built to last. The 
1964 Ford is the strongest Ford ever built... 


easily the strongest in its class. There’s more 
steel in the frame, more strength in the sus- 
pension, outstanding durability in every 
component of the car. Even the brakes are 
self-adjusting for more even wear. 

You can choose your performance from 6 
great engines, 4 transmissions, standard or 
optional heavy-duty suspensions. If you 
want a-new car—truly en 
1964 ‘‘'new,’ see your 
Ford Products Dealer. 


You get more for your money in any Ford-built product 
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\Time of your life... 
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LONDON 


Any time's time to have fun... with Martini ! For Martini goes 
with life’'s best moments. Chilled, with soda or on the rocks, 
you'll taste with every'sip the expert blending of the very best 
wines and aromatic plants. And whatever you do, be sure 

to enjoy yourself with Martini on the rocks. 


A CONFERIONATO 
- nn 


ESPORTALIONE 








Vermouth 





In the U.S. its MARTINI & ROSSI, in the rest of the world it’s simply Martini; wherever you go it's the same superb vermouth. 


THERES A NEW 
WAY TO SEE 


EUROPE 





THE 
HILTON WAY 


by Peter Griffith 


London, Berlin and Amsterdam are cities that make 
both business and pleasure a pleasure. They’re vital 
centers of business and entertainment. And each now 
has a magnificent hotel with all the comforts of Hilton. 
Cosmopolitan atmosphere... superb local and inter- 
national cuisine... friendly Hilton service. 


Amsterdam: Venice of the North 


You can arrive from the airport by boat at the Amster- 
dam Hilton—it has its own dock on the Noorder Ams- 
telkanaal.There’s ample free parking space if you come 
by car. And the hotel is only ten minutes from the 
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AMSTERDAM / BERLIN / LONDON 





railroad station and the airport. It faces a quiet, beauti- 
fully landscaped residential square, yet the bustling 
commercial and governmental center of the city is only 
five minutes away. 


Explore Amsterdam’s fascinating network of canals in 
a glass-topped launch. Hunt bargains in its fabulous 
shops and markets. Then back to the hotel for delicious 
Dutch sea food in the New Amsterdam Grill, or fine 
French cuisine and soft music for dancing in the Dia- 
mond Room. 


The Amsterdam Hilton offers you the finest base of 
operations in one of the most stimulating cities of 
Northern Europe. Yet its rates start as low as $8.05 a 
day, single, $12.20 double. 












Glitter and Glamour in Berlin 


The Berlin Hilton is an outstanding example of the 
pleasures of freedom. Its 7-acre estate is ideally placed 
for everything you’Il want to do and see in this mag- 
nificent outpost of the West. 

In the unique Roof-Garden Restaurant you’ll dine to 
perfection, dance to your heart’s content, with the fas- 
cinating contrasts of East and West Berlin spread out 
below you. You’ll sip exotic potions in the Roof Bar, or 
cosmopolitan martinis in the Golden City Bar, two short 
blocks from the fabulous shops, theatres and night 
clubs of the Kurfurstendamm. A stay at the Berlin 
Hilton is a unique and exciting experience and it can 
cost you as little as $7.60 a day, single, $12.65 double. 





Big Ben from Westminster Bridge 


A New View of London 


The London Hilton towers 328 feet over the West End’s 
fashionable Park Lane. The West End is now becoming 
as much of a business section as midtown Manhattan. 
And right in the hotel you get superlative cuisine and 
entertainment with rich variety. There’s dining, dancing, 
top-name entertainment and a 30-mile view from the 
Roof Top Restaurant, first of its kind in London. Poly- 
nesian delicacies in Trader Vic’s. Superb continental 
cuisine in the International Restaurant overlooking 
Hyde Park. Traditional British atmosphere in the pan- 
eled St. George’s Bar. For business, there's a multi- 
lingual switchboard, a stenographic service, a trans- 
portation desk, a 350-car garage in the basement and 
full convention facilities, of course. Rates start at 
$21.00 a day, single, $30.00 double. 

Plan your stopovers now. Write for full details and color 
brochures of all these hotels to Peter Griffith, Hilton 
Hotels International, c/o Cavalieri Hilton Hotel, Rome, 
Italy. For reservations, contact any Hilton Hotel Reser- 
vation office or these special numbers: London HYDe 
Park 8888, Paris Batzac 0706, Geneva 34 82 90, Zurich 
47 74 74. At all Hilton International Hotels, charges can 
be paid for on your Carte Blanche Credit Card or Hilton 
Credit Identification Card. 


60 INTERNATIONAL...WITH ALL THE GOMFORTS OF HILTON 
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This is the car the good-looking 


extra roomy 





that hit the road for 117 days and nights 









The equal of 15 years with its original V4 engine 
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and front-wheel drive. 
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You can buy one just like it. 


”Ruggedness” — just one of 
the five big values 
of the Taunus 12M — 


The Taunus 12M provides a good check-list 
for buying a new car: 


1. Is it really inexpensive? The Taunus is low 
priced. But it also gets 37 miles to the gallon, goes 
6,000 miles between oil change and inspection. 
lt saves money. 


2.Is it big enough? The design of the Taunus - 
with V4 engine and front-wheel drive all up front - 
frees the car for a truly roomy interior and big 
rear trunk. It seats five adults in comfort. 


3. Is it good looking? The Taunus 12M is a wholly 
new car, designed in the sixties. This 
shows in a hundred different ways - from big 
windows to clean simple lines. 


4. Is it dependable? No other car of any price 
has survived a more exhausting test than 
the Taunus 12M during the 300,000 km 
World Endurance Record run. Engine, gearbox, 
drive system and suspension lasted the 
equivalent of 15 years’driving! 


5. Can you choose from different models? 
The Taunus 12M comes as a 2-door, 4-door, 
Station Wagon, Coupe or with special ”TS” sports 
equipment. It also offers a choice 
of 1.2 and 1.5 liter engines. 

To judge the full value of the Taunus 12M 
you really should see and drive it. 

A Ford dealer would be pleased to arrange it. 


*Subject to confirmation by the F.1.A. 4XI 86 


TAUNUS 12M ## 300,000 km World Endurance Record. 
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BOBBY # 
SHAFTOE 
GOES TO 


BOBBY SHAFTOE is the sea-going hero that every child sings about. This young man 
is following in his footsteps, playing the part of ‘look-out’ man on a P&O - Orient voyage, 


P&O-ORIENT LINES make going to sea an 
exciting experience no child can forget. 
(Andevery parentenjoys). Every yearround 
about 12,000 children sail in P&O - Orient 
ships and on each ship there is a qualified 
Children’s Hostess, whose wholetime job 
is to look after the children on board. To 
help this sea-going nanny and her assist- 
ants, a special part of the ship is given over 
entirely to children -a combined indoor 
and outdoor nursery, where they can go 
and play, happily, safely, to their heart’s 
content. For toddlers there are tea parties, .„_ 
toys of all kinds and games. For the older BONNY BOBBY’S APPETITE keeps the 
children there are special swimming P&O-Orient Chefs busy, to satisfiy him 
sessions, films, treasure hunts, sports and a BA en 
fancy dress parties. Put all this together, 

with the sheer fascination of a great ocean 
liner and you have a child’s paradise. 
Voyaging parents can rest assured that 
their children will get the same careful 
attention and good service that they get 
themselves. P&O - Orient Lines regard 
children as very important passengers — 
that’s why they get V.I.P. treatment every 
moment of the voyage. 


P&O-Orient Lines London, San Francisco, Sydney. 


WHEN HE COMES HOME hell never forget 
the fun and excitement of a great ocean liner, or 





the kind and friendly people who looked after 
him. This P&O - Orient Children’s Hostess is 
always on hand, her work is literally child’s play. 


NEAT AND TRIM, out of harm’s way, 
our young sailor takes time off for painting 
aboard his P&O - Orient dream ship. 


Again in 1964, Champions are being installed 

by more of the world's car builders than the next 
two makes ol spark plugs combined.The reason? _ 
Qutstanding performance. Why settle tor less 


in your car’ Always specity Champions. 


WORLD’S FAVORITE SPARK PLUG ON LAND, ON SEA AND IN THE AIR 








De Gaulle’s new neutralist course for Asia triggers action in Vietnam 





In Washington, President Johnson stiff- 
ly pledged there would be no letup in 
U.S. efforts to help South Vietnam de- 
feat the Communists who threaten to 
overrun her. In Saigon, General Ngu- 
yen Khanh seized power from the rul- 
ing army junta he accused of plotting 
to lead South Vietnam down Charles 
de Gaulle’s new neutralist road. Thus 
did events reverberate around the worla 
from an elegant palace in Paris, where 
France’s indomitable old leader once 
more imposed his imprint on history. 


by HUGH MOFFETT 


W PARIS 
hite-gloved attendants pulled 
back the high scarlet damask, and 
President De Gaulle stepped alone to 
a simply arranged stage, with nothing 
on it but a small table and micro- 
phone. Above him blazed 16 chande- 
liers, each with 500 particles of glass 
to reflect the lights from each other. 

On other notable days, in this same 
chamber, he had sealed the destiny of 
Algeria, committed France to a late- 
blooming romance with Germany 
and Adenauer, and whisked Britain 
right offthe drawbridge asshecrawled 
toward the Common Market. 

It was time again for the towering 
French president to allow the world to 
catch up with his inexorable progress. 
Having created the Fifth Republic in 
his own image, he was now assuming 
the mantle of geopolitical alchemist 
forthe universe. He came to announce 
the end of a two-bloc world system 
and to present himself—this most un- 
bending of men—as the new maestro 
of fluidity in international affairs. 

Nearly 1,000 members of the do- 
mestic and international press were 
seated well to his left and far to his 
right, spilling into a second room. 
Many of these guests, admitted by 
printed invitation, had come from 
afar. They had passed through the 
gate on the Rue du Faubourg-St.- 
Honor£, past grim guards with burp 


CONTINUED 


PRESS CONFERENCE. In achan- 
delier-lit ballroom of his presiden- 
tial palace, De Gaulle makes pro- 
nouncements to 1,000 journalists. 


IN SPLENDOR HE SHAKES 
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DE GAULLE conrinveo 


guns. They crossed the courtyard 
to the Palais de I’Elysee, which is 
the office and the oflicial residence 
of the President de la Republique. 

This was once the residence of 
Madame de Pompadour. It had 
been sold under the reign of Louis 
XVI to the Duchesse de Bourbon, 
given by Napoleon I to his sister, 
Caroline Murat, later occupied by 
the Empress Josephine and by the 
Emperor himself, then by Czar 
Alexander I and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. Here Napoleon had signed 
his second abdication—that same 
Napoleon who, in his prescience, 
had once said: ““Let China sleep— 
when she awakens, the world will 
be sorry.” This day the awakened 
China was on the mind of Charles 
de Gaulle. In his fashion, in his 
time, he would speak about it. 

The De Gaulle system of making 
public his views resembles slightly 
the U.S. presidential press confer- 
ence under Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy, but includes, as befits the 
man, a greater show of hauteur as 
he listens to carefully screened 
questions, disdaining to deal with 
some and in fact answering some 
never put to him. 

And so, seating himself, then 
imperiously flicking away the pho- 
tographers, the president greeted 
the assemblage and permitted the 
questions to begin. De Gaulle was 
restless and he glanced quizzical- 
ly from side to side as if perchance 
he felt a draft coming in along the 
floor. He peered at the battery of 
machinery straight ahead. 

And then the classic De Gaulle 
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profile, the delight of cartoonists, 
formed up as he swung to his right 
to check the presence of his minis- 
ters: Pompidou, there in the front 
row, and Malraux, Couve de Mur- 
ville and the rest, all present to ab- 
sorb and possibly fathom along 
with the rest of the world the latest 
nuances of De Gaulle. 

First, for more than an hour be- 
fore he turned to the subject of 
China, De Gaulle had to deal with 
lesser matters, to dismiss the ac- 
tions of countries less fortunate 
than France and to disabuse some 
lesser statesmen of erroneous no- 
tions developed since the last time 
he spoke. In his loud, clear, clas- 
sic French he dealt with those in 
France who question the efficacy 
of the French constitution, which 
after all was given to the land by 
De Gaulle himself. He spurned any 
copying of a United States-type 
government: “That system works, 
limpingly, in the United States, a 
country which has never known 
invasion and has had no revolution 
for a century, and has only two 
political parties, which differ none 
whatever in any detail of impor- 
tance.” Well, so much for the 
United States. 


I, connection with the Common 
Market, DeGaullestraightened out 
some gnawing misconceptions. Eu- 
rope, he said, or anyway France, 
has no desire to hand over political 
power to “a supranational Areop- 
agus largely composed of foreign- 
ers.” And as for some who still 
thought Britain might belong in 
the market, he dusted them away 


with a statement not completely 
relevant: the U.K., “a great nation 
and a great state,” would certainly 
have no dealing with the kind of 
supranational business that he, De 
Gaulle, already had ruled out. 

At 3:42, the microphone went 
dead, and the press of the world 
glanced about, as though expect- 
ing to see a sound engineer hauled 
out to the carts and thence to the 
guillotine. But shortly the presi- 
dent’s voice, which had never fal- 
tered or changed pitch, once again 
boomed across the room as the 
engineer over-corrected. 

It was well into the second hour 
before De Gaulle chose to deal 
with the supreme topic. By now 
his voice had lost its formality and 
he was introducing pitch, warmth 
and emphasis. He had captivated 
his captive audience, and now he 
paused to let a vast alors (well, 
then) ripple around the room. 

Again he shook the closest chan- 
delier with an isolated shouted con- 
Junction, “mais” (but). And with 
this he turned to China, along the 
way paying his respects to the gen- 
tle person of Chiang Kai-shek: “I 
have the duty to pay honor to his 
soul—-just as I am sure the Chinese 
people will one day do the same.” 

As he officially smiled upon Pe- 
king, De Gaulle delivered an ob- 
viously well-thought-out advisory 
on what to think about China and 
the world today: ““China—.a great 
people, the most numerous on 
earth... a tremendous country, 
geographically compact but never- 
theless without unity, a state more 
ancient than history, always re- 
solved to be independent, instinc- 
tively inward-looking and disdain- 
ful of foreigners but conscious and 
proud ofan immutable personality 
— such is Eternal China.’ 

By now, De Gaulle found, Mao 
Tse-tung, in his 15 years of dic- 
tatorship, had undertaken and had 
carried out “an enormous eflort 
in the exploitation of natural 
riches, in industrial development 
and agricultural production, in na- 
tional education, in the struggle 
against various natural scourges, 
against hunger, epidemics, soil 
erosion, floods.... .”” 

The president was especially 
careful to set forth that what he 
did this day was not intended to 
imply any sort of approval of the 
Red China regime: ‘As always 
with a Communist system that 
which was done brought terrible 
human suffering, an implacable 
restraint of the masses, immense 
losses and waste of resources, and 
the crushing and decimation of 
innumerable human values.” 

Be that as it may, De Gaulle in- 


‘MAIS! With a flamboyant gesture, 
President de Gaulle plunges into his 
pronouncement that France will ex- 
change ambassadors with Peking. 


toned, “for 15 years nearly all of 
China has been assembled under 
one government, which imposes 
its laws and which manifests itself 
abroad as an independent and sov- 
ereign power. Therefore France 
has been ready, in principle, for 
many years to establish regular re- 
lations with Peking... .. In Asia 
there can be no peace, nor any war 
imaginable, without China’s being 
involved, and it is inconceivable to 
suppose that a neutrality treaty 
could ever be concluded concern- 
ing the states of Southeast Asia, to 
which we French attach a very spe- 
cial and cordial attention, without 
China’s being a party.” 

But would the attention of 
Southeast Asia be so cordial? 

‘This neutrality,” the president 
said, as if anticipating such a ques- 
tion, ““ought to include on the part 
of these states, naturally, their ac- 
ceptance, and it ought to be guar- 
anteed in the international sphere, 
and ought to exclude every armed 
action supported by any one of 
these states against or on the ter- 
ritory of any other, and also to 
exclude various forms of foreign 
intervention.” 

Then, inevitably, the long De 
Gaulle view of history: ‘“But here 
also China’s own very mass, her 
present value and needs, and the 
size of the future are such that 
China manifests itself more and 
more in the interests and in the 
cares of the entire universe.” 

And theconclusion ofhis lengthy 
syllogism: “In truth, it is clear 
that France ought to be able to 
deal directly with China and to 
make herself heard directly by 
China... .. Peking and Paris have 
therefore agreed to exchange am- 
bassadors.” 

Thus did the great old man of 
France pass out a fait accompli. 


ur it would have reduced De 
Gaulle’s effect to have dealt with 
some ofthe knotty problems which 
he had precipitated. There is the 
matter of recognition of two Chi- 
nas. There is the matter of his hav- 
ing impeded—and possibly scut- 
tled—efforts of the U.S. in South- 
east Asia to hold off neutralism, 
and, in effect, Chinese Commu- 
nism. Had De Gaulle taken time 
to wrestle with these little dandies 
the historical moment might have 
become blurred. China has been 
recognized, he said, because it is 
there. And so “Voila.’ Thus he 
left a clear single imprint. It is cer- 
tain that De Gaulle feels history 
will rate him high, for in a voice 
grown still more mellow he said: 

“It could be that human souls, 
wherever they are found on earth, 
will meet each other a little earlier 
at the rendezvous which France 
gave to the universe 175 years ago 
—that of liberty, equality and 
fraternity.”” 


AN ANTI-GAULLIST IN VIETNAM 


Ngo Dinh Diem last November. A 
veteran of the French army, Nguy 

Khanh (foreground, above) rejects De 
Gaulle’s thesis that the war cannot 


In Saigon, a go-getting, rc 

tle Buddhist general who likes wine, 
cigars and poker, and who disagrees 
vehemently with De Gaulle, slickly 
and bloodlessly seized the South Viet- 
namese government from the fellow 
generals who overthrew President 


be won, and fears De Gaulle’s neu- 
tralist “solution” would lead inevi- 
tably t0o a Communist takeover. He 


made himselfhead of the government, 
he explained—not too convincingly 

because he had proof that his fellow 
officers were plotting with De Gaulle 
agents to slow down the war against 
the Vietcong (next four pages) and 
because they were too slow in imple- 
menting social and military reforms. 
Whether Khanh acted out of convic- 


tion or ambition, “‘'He’s a hell of a 
fighter," in the words of an American 
on the scene. He is also a hell ofa pol- 
itician: immediately after the coup, he 
set out to win over the countryfolk 
by charming their children. He looked 
and acted like an effective leader, but 
within a few days of his coup, Saigon 
was abuzz with talk of new rebellions. 


CONTINUED 25 
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WOMEN AT ARMS. As a Vietcong with carbines to help out. They have MOURNING THE DEAD. After anat- relatives weep over the body ofa vil- 
patrol marches through the jungle been persuaded by Communist prop- tack against Vietcong positions by lager who was riddled with bullets 
in South Vietnam, women tag along aganda and terrorism to help fight. units of the South Vietnamese army, when he tried to help the Communists. 











cross South Vietnam. In some rural 
regions the jungle is so dense that 
rivers and canals are the only routes. 


WATERY ROUTE. Uniformed Com- 
munist guerrillas splash their way up 
one of the many rivers which criss- 





AND HERE IS THE 
ELUSIVE ENEMY 


As General Khanh tried to stiffen. 


his country’s willto fight, the world 
got its first detailed look at the 
tough enemy he faces. These pic- 
tures, taken by a French photog- 
rapher, are the first that show the 
Communist Vietcong in action. 

It istroops like these, tough, wily 
and confident, who with the arriv- 
al of the dry season pounced with 
renewed fury upon government 
strongholds in the rice-rich Me- 
kong delta, where through the col- 
laboration ofthe peasants they had 
already become well established 
(Lıre International, Jan. 27). Their 


renewed activity was signaled by 
two blows. They daringly smashed 
their way into a fixed, well-manned 
command station about 55 miles 
southwest of Saigon; next day they 
overran Thoi Lai, an outpost near 
the big delta town of Cantho, and 
then ambushed two companies of 
government troops dispatched to 
the rescue. The dual Thoi Lai epi- 
sode cost 32 government soldiers 
killed, 20 wounded and 38 missing 
and more than 100 government 
weapons captured. Military re- 
ports listed a lone guerrilla dead 
andone Vietcongweaponcaptured. 








AMBUSH TROPHY. Vietcong guer- 
rillas, who helped shoot downa U.S. 
helicopter carrying troops into battle, 
stand jauntily on top of it after re- 
moving its guns, rockets and radios. 


BARBARIC TRAP. Communists plant 
sharpened bamboo to impale the en- 
emy. They dug trench— which will be 
covered with foliage—acrosspaththey 
think government troops will use. 
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VIETGONG 
FLAUNTS ITS 
WAR TROPHIES: 
U.S. ARMS 


In a jungle clearing in South 
Vietnam, a Vietcong unit 
looks over its arsenal. These 
weapons are mostly U.S.- 
made and include carbines, 
automatic rifles and M-Is 
captured from South Viet- 
namese troops. In addition 
to these weapons, the Viet- 
cong is armed with U.S. ba- 
zookas and machine guns 
which it has taken in re- 
cent battles. 

The weekly battle reports 
from South Vietnam con- 
sistently claim that enemy 
casualties outnumber Viet- 
namese. But the same sta- 
tistics also w a steady 
drain of weapons which the 
enemy has 

In addition to the U.S. 
weapons that the Vietcong 
captures and turns against 
government troops, it is also 
well supplied with weapons 
smuggled in through neigh- 
boring Laos— which is tech- 
nically neutral—and Cam- 
bodia, which recently re- 
jected U.S. aid and asked 
for help from France. Most 
of these contraband weap- 
ons are of Czech manufac- 
ture. Some are Chinese cop- 
ies of U.S. and Soviet arms, 
and some are actual U.S. 
weapons of World War II 
vintage captured from the 
Nationalistarmiesof Chiang 
Kai-shek during the Chinese 
civil war on the mainland. 
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AN OPPONENT FOR DE GAULLE IN 





MONSIEUR LE MAIRE. In his splendid office in the MONSIEUR L’ EDITEUR. In the composing room of Le 


Hötel de Ville, Defferre confers with Jean Calvelli, who Soir, Defferre scans a page. ‘I argue firmly with the 
is his chef de cabinet, on a news story about education. editor,” he says. “Next day, I ask “Who was right?” ” 
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The one possible successor to Gen- 
eral de Gaulle (pp. 22-24) is Gas- 
ton Defferre, for 10 years the So- 
cialist mayor of Marseille, who has 
just been named by the Socialist 
party to run for the presidency. 

A Socialist, he delights to sail a 
$40,000 boat but once took away 
the car ofa city father who used it 
outside the city limits; a Mar- 
seillais, he is a Protestant, dislikes 
bouillabaisseand drinks sparingly; 
a mild man, he was a Resistance 
fishter who headed up a team of 
saboteurs, and parachuted back 
into France after a 1943 mission to 
confer with De Gaulle. Defferre as 
mayor has balanced Marseille’s 
budget— which had been in the red 
since 1904—while building 60,000 
housing units, 2,540 classrooms, 
and two 700-bed hospitals. 

At 53, he maintains a furious 
pace masked by placidity: he is not 
only mayor, but a deputy who 
heads the Socialists in the Nation- 
al Assembly, and publisher of two 
newspapers, Le Provengal and Le 
Soir, which enjoy 60% of Mar- 
seille’s newspaper circulation. He 
is president of the Canal de Pro- 
vence company, which aims to ir- 
rigate 100,000 hectares around 
Marseille, and president of the 
French section of the Conseil 





FRANGE 


Commun d’Europe, an organiza- 
tion of mayors and local council- 
lors working for a united Europe. 
Withal, Defferre finds time to sail, 
and to spend some time with his 
wife, Marie-Antoinette, in their 
villa above the Mediterranean. 
Fantastically well-organized, 
Defferre rises at 6 a.m., exercises, 
breakfasts, then departs by car at 
8 for the Hötel de Ville. (He has 
given up walking because too 
many citizens were hurt when 
Monsieur le Maire refused a lift.) 
At 11, he becomes a publisher and 
confers with editors and business 
managers until lunch, which he 
takes at home, where he works un- 
til 3. Then, back to the Hötel de 
Ville, where his working day ends 
at 9 or 10 p.m.—depending upon 
how many citizens he has to re- 
ceive. In his spare time he races 
his boat with fiercely competitive 
drive, and reads such authors as 
Simone de Beauvoir and Frank 
Harris. Efficient and ambitious, he 
is a man of action rather than of 
words: he has as assets, too, an 
impressive presence and a benign 
smile. Of his old chief and future 
political opponent, he says: “I re- 
spect General de Gaulle. He is a 
great Frenchman. But in political 
matters I do not agree with him.’ 








THE SAILOR. Defferre sails on Sun- 
days, and in the summer he and a 
five-man crew enter regattas; they 
won a 1962 race to the Balearics. 








an 


THE HUSBAND. On vacation near 
Megeve, Defferre lunches with wife 
in the sun; he refuses to ski until 
after the election has been decided. 
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A HOPE THAT RESTS 
ON LEFTIST UNITY 


Defferre’s rather slender hopes lie in the personal 
appeal he must develop to attract all of the left 
and most of the moderates. Willing to promise 
nothing, he battled at the Socialists’ special con- 
vention with Guy Mollet, the party secretary gen- 
eral, who wished to tie its candidate to a purely 
Socialist program. Mollet yielded to avert a party 
split. Though he backs NATO, Defferre may get 
Communists’ support, as they may have no place 
else to go. Win or lose, his candidacy will show the 
world that De Gaulle is not France’s only voice. 


CAMPAIGNING. Defferre 
outlines program to Social- 
istconvention’sdelegates. 


UNITING. Guy Mollet smil- 
ingly congratulates Defferre in 
a gesture of party solidarity. 
Party workers (below) stand 
to applaud their new leader’s 
speech accepting nomination. 
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A HAUNTING BEAUTY 


W ınter ın venıce 


Photographed for LIFE by CARLO BAVAGNOLI 





The warming ritual of teatime 


\ V th the chill, gondoliers 19th Century elegance in cafes 
take shelter in the bars like Florian (above), talkıng 
and old ladies cluster in peaceful of grandchildren and the weather. 


Idle gondolas on the Grand Canal 
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Warriors on St. Hark’s 


| ls; each other as if 

in alarm at the unaccustomed 
sight of snow powdering the 
great piazza, sculptured figures 
of ancient emperors look 

out from the treasury of the vast 
basilica of St. Mark. Winter 


is a time of slim pickings 





for pigeons in the piazza (left) 
but people find that there’s 
suddenly lots of room to walk 
(far left). The Venetians move 
more slowly in winter. They take 





re 





cold pills against the damp. 
They curse the aqua alla, 
the high water which creeps 
\_ . higher and higher each year a 
- es ii the weight of the floating 
e ; i city forces it slowly down into 
E* the sea. Some of the wealthy 
residents rush off to other 
parts of Italy. Many go into 
semihibernation with families 
_ and old friends. And the young— 
with some justice—complain 
that in Venice in the winter 
there’s nothing at all to do. 





Pigeons peck near St. 
Jlark’s, pedestrians amble 
in front of Doge's Palace. 





Ri 


I: season closes in somberly On the Grand Canal, office-bound just below the Rialto Bridge. 
but tide and salt water keep enetians make a quick crössing One of them adds a bright 
the canals from freezing. traghetto (ferry gondola) note to keep the drizzle off. 
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Snowy Moor sounding the hour 


amiliar sounds like the high clock tower (above) turn strollers find the famous Bridge 
mellow bong of the bronze plaintive in winter’s silenzio, of Sighs (le/f) wrapped in 
Moors atop the 15th Century and in the early afternoon an evocative winter shroud. 


Bridge of Sighs in background 
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View from the Campanile 


Bir of the gold of St. Mark’s show through the season’s white Yet, even in muffled winter, 
five big Byzantine domes and gray like a promise of Venice remains the loveliest 
which dominate the snowy city the sunny glitter ofsummertime. anachronism the world knows. 








STATE EXPRESS 
FILTER KINGS 


In Switzerland, as in all leading countries throughout the world, 
people who prefer the best in king size filter smoking are asking 
for State Express Filter Kings .. . ‘the best cigarettes in the world’ 





A quick look at the Canon Demi might fool you 
into thinking corners have been cut in engineering 
so many features into such a compact camera. 
The truth is, the only corners which have been cut 
are the sharp ones on the body. The reason for their 
unique, rounded design is simple. They make the 
Canon Demi easier to handle... easier to hold... 
easier to slide inand out of pockets and handbags. 


The Canon Demi is not the smallest camera in 





the world. Others are smaller. But, some of the 
new systems which we developed for this camera, 
like the F 2.8 lens, make it a miniature miracle. A 
standard lens would have been five millimeters 
longer, enough to protrude from the camera body. 
Another element actually shortened the total lens 
length, and increased its sharpness in the process. 
The viewfinder is new too. Most cameras of this 


size use a double lens system which reproduces 


Canon Demi-Actual Size 


only a virtual image to the eye. In the Canon Demi, 
however, four lenses and Zhree prisms take up a 
smaller space. This leaves room for a larger exposure 
meter light cell, core of the EE mechanism. And 
the image is real. Another point about corners. The 
Canon Demi cuts them when it comes to buying 
film. Demi-size economy gives twice as many ex- 


posures from every roll. 


CANON CAMERA CO.,INC.:3, 5:chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo CANON U.S. BRANCH. 554, 5th Ave., New York 36, N.Y. can on CANON S.A. GENEVA: 1 Rue de Hesse, Geneva, Switzerland CANON LATIN AMERICA: Via Espana 120, Panama 
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LIFE visits villages where art begins when chores are done 


Peasant Painters 


of Yugoslavia 





S. days a week Jano Sokol cultivates the crops of 
his farm outside the Yugoslav village of Kova£ica. 
But on Sunday he harvests a different crop—bright- 
colored paintings of familiar scenes. Sokol is no oddity 
in Kova£ica, or in Yugoslavia at large. For the coun- 
iry abounds in peasant painters whose primitive pic- 
tures have been exhibited all over Europe. Now the 
U.S. is getting a look at the famous folk art in a 
touring show that is currently at the Jewish Commu- 
nity Center in Washington, D.C. 


The peasant craze for painting got under way around 


1930, when a professional artist visited the village of 
Hlebine. Finding that some of the villagers liked to 
draw, he showed them how to mix colors and paint 
on glass and canvas. Peasants in other villages took 
up the pastime, occasionally making brushes out of 
their own hair. Often they worked in secret to avoid 
being laughed at by family and neighbors. But today 
Yugoslavians are impressed with their folk artists. 
When Photographers Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo 
visited the villages seen on these pages, the peas- 
ants showed off their art as proudly as their farms. 
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Pest painter Jano Sokol, 
54, and wife Anne, 41, 
spend most of their time 
like the peasants in 
Jano’s picture, Tilling 

the Cornfields (left). 

Jano started out copying 
pictures, later turned to 
nature. In 1952hefounded 


an art club in Kova£ica. 


CONTINUED 





Di strollby thehouse 
of Jano Knjazovi& and 

his wife. Jano, who has 
been doing oil paintings 
for almost 20 years, 

got basic training painting 
his house. Following 

the Slovak tradition, he 
periodically gives it 

a coat of blue, then adds 
other decorative patterns 
according to his whim. 


Die barnyard serves 


as studio for Ondrej 


Venjarski, 33, of Kova£ica. 


After he has watered 


the horse and his wife has 


fed the chickens, 


Ondrej sits down on a low 


stool and, using a chair 
as easel, paints scenes 
of festive weddings 


(on the chair) or farming 
chores (beside the barn). 








Festive Scenes among 
the Ducks and Chickens 








Di. parade past a 
wedding procession in this 
painting by Jan Venjarski. 
The older brother of 
Ondrej (seen in barnyard 
at bottom of opposite 
page), Jan began to paintin 
1954, encouraged Ondrej to 
take it up. Both Venjarskis 
like to paint bridal scenes 
because it gives them 

a reason to use gay colors. 


Ira Generali was the 
first villager to be taught 
by the artist who visited 
Hlebine in 1930. Now the 
most famous of Yugoslav 
primitives, Generalic still 
lives and farms in Hlebine 
where he paints country 
dramas like the eclipse 
scene (left) and country 
folk like the pipe-packing 
grandma (right). 


CONTINUED 


PEASANT ART CONTINUED 





A comb maker of Novi Sad, views, but here he translates 
Emerik Fejes uses an engraving of ihe Swiss 
matchsticks wrapped with city of Basel into a 

thread for brushes. Most of bright pageant of colored 

his work is based on postcard roofs and tidy brickwork. 





A specialist in portraits, 
Dragan Gazi exhibits painting 
of a villager in Hlebine. 
Gazi, 33, drew constantly asa 
child, though, he says, “I 
had no idea what perspective 
was.” When he was 17 

Ivan Generalic taught him 
how to use oil paints. 


M ertin Hegedusie is 

an exception in Hlebine 

— he does sculpture instead 
of painting. A 41-year-old 
farmer, he carves wood into 
picturesque, often poignant, 
images of village folk— 
beggars, blind men, bent old 
ladies and limber youths. 





Everywhere—artists, 
feasts and slivovitz 


een Angelo Lomeo and 
Sonja Bullaty (who off-camera is 
Mrs. Lomeo) went to Yugoslavia to 
take pietures of the country’s 
avant-garde artists. But as they 
toured the big cities they heard 
more and more about the art do- 
ings of the villages. They decided 
to visit the peasant painters—and 
promptly ran into some problems. 
The first was getting to the vil- 
lages. The roads were so rough that 
they had to take to the fields, driving 
more or less as the crow flies. The 
second problem was eating. The 
peasants were so hospitable that 
Ihe Lomeos had to eat their way 
from house to house. At Hlebine 
villagers celebrated their arrival 
with a four-hour feast of slivo- 
vitz, soup, boiled chicken, cake, 
roast duck, nut pudding, Turkish 
coffee, then a fresh round of slivo- 
vitz, soup, boiled chicken, etc. 
When ıhe Lomeos finally es- 
caped to take pictures, they had no 
diffieulty locating art or artists. 
Each village had a show of local 
talent on exhibition. In Hlebine 
ihe peasants quickly pointed out 





— with a wink—the impressive 
house built by their prospering lo- 
cal painter, Ivan Generali (page 
17). In Kova£ica, every artist the 
Lomeos met led them to the home 
of another artist. As they made the 
rounds, a queue of villagers and 
fowl trailed along behind. 

But when they went to the town 
of Novi Sad to see Emerik Fejes 
(opposite, top right), the Lomeos 
found the neighborhood deserted 
except for one man who was stand- 
ing at his gate. It was Feje$. He 
knows that when anyone drives 
into his neighborhood, it can only 
be to see him. 

Some of the peasant painters 
would welcome a little of Fejes’ 
privacy. “In the farmhouse,’’ com- 
lained a Kovafica artist, “we are 
all together and the others shove 
me about as I try to paint and 
augh at me while my son daubs 
my colors everywhere. At times I 
'eel like running away. Sunday is 
really a holiday for me. The house- 
old goes off to the village leav- 
ing me in my paradise of paint.” 








This owl-eyed priest, wryly 
titled The Giver of 
Enlightenment, is by Bogosav 
Zivcovi6, who began carving 
to take his mind off a war 
injury. This and the work 
below are in the show 

now touring the U.S. 





N austere wood sculpture 
by Petar Smajie is called 

The Spiteful Woman. 

A 53-year-old farmer, 

Smajie started to carve in 
1932 and is now the 

most noted of Yugoslavia’s 
primitive sculptors. 


Now you can Take TV on Tiresome Trips, Watch Video While 
Vacationing, or... well, get the picture? You will with SONY 


Micro TV—a sharp, clear picture—anytime, anywhere. Micro 


TV has revolutionized the concept of televiewing in today’s 
highly mobile world. Micro TV goes where you go...smartly, 
compactly, portably... on its own rechargeable battery, 12v 
auto/boat battery, or AC. Ws 8 pounds light—it’s 25 transistor 
powerful — it's available research makes THE DIFFERENCE 
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The Coming Explosion 


byJOHN 
RADER 
PLATT 


1 rememberthatwhen Iwasgrow- 

ing up in Florida, there was one 
man in our community, a good 
man, who looked like a gorilla. He 
had long hairy arms and a barrel 
chest and when he laughed, which 
was often, itwasacoarse furniture- 
rattling laugh such as I imagined a 
gorilla might make if he had been 
given the power of laughter. 

Later when I went offto college, 
my sensitivity to the varieties of 
appearanceand character had been 
sharpened. I began to see many 
men whom itamused me to classify 
privately as resembling one bright- 
eyed animal or another. In the 
course of some years of university 
teaching, I have known and liked 
one tarsier well, and a great Dane 
and a couple of bullfrogs; and 
there was one favorite vegetable 
professor who looked like an un- 
made bed and talked like a pillow. 
Of course I probably look like 
some queer animal, too, I won’t 
guess what, pedaling offdown 58th 
Street with what hair I have left 
stuck out akimbo in the wind. 

But the remarkable thing about 
it is that among men who really 
know something, the looks quickly 
cease to matter. I remember very 
clearly the dinner party where I 
first met L. L. Thurstone, the en- 
gineer who became a psychologist 
and developed the powerful statis- 
tical method called factor analysis. 
At first Ithought he was one of the 
homeliest men I had ever seen. I 
have a memory of piercing eyes, 
and ears like sails, and a nose that 
seemed to have grown at random. 
But within 10 seconds after he be- 
gan to talk, I could no longer see 
the face at all, for I was Jooking at 


a mind. The excitement of hearing 
his reasoning and his experience 
led the whole party out into an 
area of intellect where such trivia 
as looks and clothes, the room, the 
dinner, all faded into the back- 
ground. I think we rose not know- 
ing what we had eaten and had 
brandy afterwards not knowing 
what we were drinking, we were so 
wrapped up in the flow of the con- 
versation. I suppose it was painful 
to our hostess that we did not no- 
tice much her careful preparations; 
but if I have forgotten her entree, I 
have not forgotten her guest of 
honor. 

Around a good university, the 
minds are the realest things there 
are. And after a little while you 
realize that it is not only in our 
external looks that we resemble 
various strange unkempt anımals, 
but in the shapes of our intellects, 
too. Each has its peculiar distor- 
tion. The mental ears stick‘ out; 
the brain has its own hairy and 
primitive arms. But I think I also 
see the shapes of many wonderful 
new patterns of mind that cannot 
any longer be compared even fan- 
cifully to animals because they are 
types that have scarcely existed in 
the world before. 

It is interesting to look at these 
gross differences in the kinds of 
intelligence and at the new races 
of mind that may be slowly evolv- 
ing among us, like the intellectual 
fingers of mankind reaching and 
spreading out to unknown ends. 

There are three kinds of mental 
differences that impress me most: 


the difference between men and 
women, between genius and stu- 
pidity, and between different crea- 
tive talents. The differences be- 
tween the minds of men and wom- 
en arenumerous, and we often joke 
about them. If a man’s car hits a 
laundry truck and he phones his 
wife about it, the first thing she 
asks is the name of the laundry. 
Are such differences in outlook in- 
nate, a matter of sexual difference 
in brain physiology and organiza- 
tion? Or are they cultural, imposed 
perhaps in childhood by the differ- 
ent expectations and behavior of 
the adults in our society toward 
the growing boy and girl? 


EF:: example, are men dom- 
inant and women submissive? Not 
necessarily innately. Matriarchal 
cultures have flourished for cen- 
turies. Europeans and Philip Wylie 
even say that America is a ma- 
triarchy in which the dominance 
of women is simply expressed in 
covert ways. 

Do girls hate technical subjects 
and boys love them? Not neces- 
sarily innately. Girls getdolls. Boys 
get Erector sets. No wonder the 
girls often dislike the angularities 
ofruler and compass later. Ido not 


know what toys the Russians give 
their girl children, but most of 
their doctors and 30% of their sci- 
entists are women. Their numeri- 
cal excess of scientists and engi- 
neers over ours is principally due 
to these numbers of women. 

But I can mention two fields, 
music and poetry, where there is 
roughly equal social opportunity 
for both sexes to show their abili- 
ties and where real differences still 
seem to appear. Who takes the 
most music lessons in America? 
Girls. Which sex predominates in 
teaching music? Women. Through 
high school there are plenty of 
girls in the school orchestras. A 
woman composer would not be 
frowned upon. 

But who plays the piano spon- 
taneously in the Student Union 
Lounge? Boys. Among adults, 
which sex composes? Which sex 
gets together for chamber music? 
Men. I would be glad to be con- 
vinced otherwise, but it seems to. 
























From Dr. Platt’s book, 
THE EXCITEMENT 
OF SCIENCE 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston) 
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in 


me that women may not have the 
musical vocation, except for a few. 

Likewise in poetry. There are 
women poets, and good ones. But 
I do not think they give the reader 
the sense of mastery. And today I 
see no discrimination, either by 
publishers orreaders, against wom- 
en authors, who are legion; yet the 
number of serious women poets is 
very much less than the number 
of men. 

I admire intellectual women. 
They represent a source of power 
that is kept under wraps in our so- 
ciety by our romantic ideas of work 
and marriage. In the U.S. this pow- 
er is frittered away in bridge and 
Benefits when it might have revolu- 
tionized medicine and remade cit- 
ies. But even if they were released 
from these invisible chains, I think 
the women who have a real voca- 
tion for abstract creations such as 
music and poetry might still be 
rare. 

The male dominance in these 


fields resembles somewhat the male 
dominance in certain hereditary 
disorders, such as color blindness 
and hemophilia, which women 
sometimes do have, but much less 
frequently. Such disorders are said 
to be due to a sex-linked recessive 
gene. I have a whimsical notion 
that the male brilliance in abstract 
creation may be a sex-linked reces- 
sive disorder of the mind. The 
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animals, but in the shapes of our in- 
tellects, too. Each has its peculiar 
distortion. The mental ears stick out.” 


“After a little while you realize that it 
is not only in our external looks that 
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“The difference is as great as that be- 
tween an average man and a chimp." 
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genetic make-up of women may 
tend to stabilize them against this 
disease and make them principal- 
ly “carriers’ of it, as they are of 
color blindness. 

Of course, today we know that 
genetics is just the beginning of the 
difference between the sexes. The 
concentration of certain drugs in 
the body can strongly affect men- 
tal behavior, but the sex hormones 
are particularly powerful. Rats, 
male or female, injected with a 
trace of male hormone ata certain 
spot in the brain, come out fight- 
ing; with a trace of female hor- 
mone at another spot, they want to 
mother everythinginsight. Thesur- 
vival of the species must often have 
depended on this sensitivity to our 
internal chemical balance. When 
such questions are understood bet- 
ter, we may come to know what 
are the “normal” mental and be- 
havioral differences between the 
chemistries of the sexes, and how 
they vary with the changes in our 
bodies during growthaand love and 
parenthood and old age. Some day, 
even a “masculine” interest in ab- 
stract creation may be turned on 
and off like a faucet by taking the 
proper hormone. 

The second big difference be- 
tween human minds is far more 
obviousthanthesexualdifferences, 
but is harder to discuss, because 
many of its more personal aspects 
are—and perhaps should be—so- 
cially taboo. Yet I think it is time 
for scientists and others to say 
aloud bluntly and clearly their vari- 
ous views on this matter, because 
our success asa democracy and in- 
deed many aspects of our future 
welfare and happiness now depend 
on understanding it correctly. 

The dreadful secret is that men 
differ greatly in intelligence. 

We all know this, of course, in 
a general way. You are not an Ein- 
stein and neither am I. Many of 
us have taken tests and have found 
out our personal Intelligence Quo- 
tients, or our children’s. Naturally 
they make our blood pressure rise, 
and we are sure the tests are wrong 
— whether they show us to be 
feeble-minded 80s or average 100s 
or managerial 130s. You cannot 
go around comparing 1.Q.s with 
your friends and fellow workers 
unless you want to lose them all. 

Asa result, many psychologists 
today dislike the use of the I1.Q. 
They say it is somewhat uncertain, 
that it arouses these emotional re- 
actions, and that it stresses ver- 
bal and mathematical problem- 
solving abilities and neglects other 
valuable abilities. Nevertheless, the 
things I have to say will be under- 
stood best if we keep the I.Q. scale 
in mind. It is the only index in gen- 
eral use that measures even rough- 
ly the tremendous differences in 
analytical mental abilities. These 


differences are the dominant fact 
of life in the physical sciences and, 
I think, in every area where ana- 
lytical brilliance is important. We 
may not need to know them in- 
dividually or invidiously, but there 
are some social problems that we 
cannot understand or attack sen- 
sibly unless we know them at least 
statistically. 

The I.Q. scale is so powerful be- 
cause a quite small difference in 
problem-solving ability, amount- 
ing, say, to 10 I.Q. points or a year 
or so in mental age, makes a big 
difference—an “‘order-of-magni- 
tude difference”’—in the difhiculty 
of problems that can be solved. 
An adult chimpanzee can solve 
mechanical problems about as well 
asa 6-year-old child and might be 
assigned an I.Q. of around 40 if he 
were an adult human being. A 
moron would be around 70, an 
average person 100, a Ph.D. stu- 
dent 140, and Pasteur and Einstein 
180 or over. 


T.. importance of 10-point dif- 
ferences is just as striking at the 
140 level or the 180 level as it is at 
the 100 level. The Ph.D. student 
can see order-of-magnitude differ- 
ences in his professors that the 
man in the street might not see at 
all or might interpret backwards. 
Science is not so different from 
rock-climbing, which I once took 
some lessons in. It was only after 
the class had learned to claw their 
way upan easy fourth-degree slope 
that they began to appreciate the 
real risks and the beautiful per- 
formance of the men on the sixth- 
degree overhang up above. 

The first hard fact for society 
about such a scale as the I.Q. scale 
is that, as in mountain-climbing, 
there are certain problems that 
cannot be solved except by men of 
the very greatest abilities. To prove 
the germ theory of disease or to 
make the first atomic pile, you 
need to have a 180 mind around. 
This is equally true in organic 
chemistry, in philosophy; also in 
statecraft; probably in music and 
poetry; and perhaps in art, as the 
example of Leonardo suggests. It 
does no good to assemble dozens 
of 170s or hundreds of 160s for 
such problems, except on the 
chance that there may be a 180 
hidden among them. Seventeen 
Johnsons and Popes will not make 
a Shakespeare. On any problems 
that demand analytical thought 
and creation, men who work close- 
ly together are sensitive to differ- 
ences of three or four points in 
each other’s abilities. On the great 
problems, a difference of 10 points 
in some ability that is very much 
like 1.Q. is what makes the final 
difference between achieving a so- 
lution and achieving a muddle. 

I think the Sherlock Holmes 
stories are one of the best descrip- 
tions in print of these differences 


in analytical skill at the higher lev- 
els. Sherlock is about a 170, while 
the clumsy detective Lestrade is 
about a 140. (Sherlock’s brother 
Mycroft, who can solve mysteries 
just by sitting and thinking about 
them, is evidently a 180.) Les- 
trade’s mistakes are the 140 mis- 
takes—premature generalization, 
failure to understand the nature of 
proof or what a crucial experiment 
is. Hedoes have an inquiringmind, 
and energy; what he lacks is rigor 
of analysis. Lestrade has the moti- 
vation, but only Holmes has the 
insight to find the hidden little key 
that unlocks the door; and the in- 
sight can hardly be explained or 
communicated untilafter the proof 
is in. 

One of the troubles in science is 
that there are 20 Lestrades messing 
up the footprints and confusing 
the evidence for every Holmes who 
goes back to fundamentals and 
straightens it out. In nuclear phys- 
ics it has recently turned out that 
for 10 years, the best experiments 
on beta-decay have been either 
wrong or misleading. Not really 
Lestrade results; just the elusive- 
ness of the wily Moriarty again; 
and they are on the track once 
more. But this field is lucky. Most 
fields have nothing but Lestrade 
results for decades at a time. 

There is an apocryphal story 
that physicists tell about the late 
John von Neumann—probably a 
180—that shows the difference 
they feel between such really high- 
speed minds and those of ordinary 
brilliance. It seems that a psychol- 
ogist brought Von Neumann the 
following problem. Two bicyclists 
are 1O miles apart, each cycling to- 
ward the other at 10 miles per 
hour. A fly starts from one cyclist’s 
nose, flies off at 20 miles per hour 
to the other cyclist, then back to 
the first, and so on, back and 
forth, until the cyclists meet. How 
far does the fly fly? 

The psychologist, according to 
this story, was giving this problem 
to various physicists and mathe- 
maticians and trying to distinguish 
one type of mind from the other 
by the kinds of solutions they 
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gave. The mathematicians were 
supposed to take about one min- 
ute(!) to solve it, because they 
would figure out how far the fly 
went on each leg of the zigzag and 
then sum up this (infinite) series of 
legs to give thetotal distance flown. 
The physicists, however, were sup- 
posed to solve it much faster, in 
about 15 seconds; because they 
would figure immediately that the 
cyclists would meet in halfan hour, 
and in that time the fly at his speed 
would have flown just 10 miles. 

But when the problem was put 
to Von Neumann, he solved it in 
10 seconds! The psychologist said, 
“How is this? You’re supposed to 
be primarily a mathematician, not 
a physicist! So you should have 
summed the series and taken one 
minute, instead of using velocities 
and taking 15 seconds.” 

Von Neumann replied, “But I 
did sum the series!” 

Psychologists have indeed been 
studying the mental processes of 
physical scientists lately, and with 
similarly baflling results. One psy- 
chologist reported seriously that 
half the physicists were anti-social 
because they didn’t answer his let- 
ters, and that the other half were 
neurotic because they visualized 
Rorschach patterns in three dimen- 
sions. For this kind of Lestrade to 
be let loose on such a study is as 
pathetic as for a subnormal wait- 
ress in the 90 range to try to meas- 
ure the intellectual differences in 
college students. 

When the intellectual levels are 
far enough apart, they can work at 
different kinds of problems, can 
serve each other and be served, ap- 
preciate and admire each other, 
without contempt or resentment. 
It takes all of our levels of ability 
to keep a civilization functioning. 
But our mutual dependence should 
not blind us to the fact of mu- 
tual difference. The difference in 
problem-solving ability between 
the mind of the good Pasteur and 
the lowest mind that can still be 
called human is as great as the 
difference between an average man 
and a chimpanzee. 

The second hard fact is that 
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there are not very many of these 
brilliant men at the top of the I.Q. 
scale. At the 190 I.Q. level, which 
might describe Archimedes, New- 
ton, and Gauss, we have been see- 
ing about one every 500 years. 
The recent increases in population 
and in the percentage of people 
who go into analytical fields will 
make the rate faster. (Ninety per 
cent of all the scientists who ever 
lived are living today.) The 180 
level is that of Darwin, Freud, 
Shaw, Bertrand Russell, Percy 
Bridgman, Linus Pauling. Name 
your own. By the time we get 
down to 170, there are some 300 
in the U.S. alone; at 160, about 
5,000; at 150, about 100 thou- 
sand; at 140, about one million. 

As soon as you say seriously 
that a man is one of the 50 or so 
brightest minds in the country— 
or one of any other number— you 
have placed him remarkably well 
on this scale. The smartest man in 
an average community of 1,000, 
or the brightest pupil in an average 
secondary school of this size, will 
be up in the 140s, Ph.D. material. 
Half a dozen or so in such a school 
are the ones we depend upon to 
make our scientists, engineers and 
doctors. 

Do many of these go unrec- 
ognized? It is true that some of 
the great ones have been slow in 
school. (Think how slow a hu- 
man would seem at chimpanzee 
lessons.) Every teacher imagines 
that one of his daydreamers is 
simply stepping to the music of a 
different drummer. But most of 
those who make their mark show 
some sign early and are picked for 
success. Some studies indicate that 
in America at least half of the 
white Protestant boys capable of 
getting Ph.D.s in the physical sci- 
ences do get them. The 170s—the 
one-in-a-millions—may get their 
Ph.D.s as young as 22 or 23, some 
three years earlier than the 140s, 
and they will have international 


reputations before they are 35. 
There is no difficulty in spotting 
them, and teachers and patrons 
rush in to help them along. 

What have these statistics to do 
with society? I claim that they 
show us a good deal about what 
we can expect of Congressmen, 
schoolteachers and schoolchildren, 
college students and many other 
groups. Obviously we can always 
use more people at the top. The 
care with which we identify them 
early and help them find the great 
teachers they need and deserve is 
what governs our ability to win 
Nobel prizes, to find cures for can- 
cer and schizophrenia and to make 
rockets and radar. 


B. what about the people be- 
low the top? For example, the 
question is often raised whether 
the U.S. Congress is really stupid 
or only acts that way. The answer 
is that 1.Q. estimates from their 
educational records and occupa- 
tions show that as a group, Con- 
gressmen are pretty smart, mostly 
in the 130s and above. This is the 
range where some psychologists 
say we find maximum leadership. 
Einstein is supposed to have said 
that the trouble with chemists is 
that chemistry is too hard for 
them. If our representatives col- 
lectively have trouble knowing 
what to do about national and in- 
ternational problems, it is not be- 
cause they are individually stupid, 
it is because these problems are 
almost impossibly hard for them 
or for anyone else. But as far as 
brains are concerned, I doubt if 
the U.S. could get a better group 
of several hundred men to repre- 
sent all Americans than those we 
have. 

What about teachers? In the 
present U.S. educational setup we 
need about one of them per 30 
pupils, or one per 100 of the whole 
population. This means some two 
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million teachers. If we took every 
woman over 130 for this job, we 
would barely have this number. It 
is therefore one of the facts of life 
that teachers will generally have 
1.Q.s in the 120 range. This means 
that most will be unable to be 
graduated from very good col- 
leges, and so the notoriously poor 
quality of U.S. teachers’ colleges 
is almost a necessary evil. Leading 
eitizens—in the 130 range them- 
selves— will be contemptuous of 
such teachers, and bright children 
of 13 or 14—the 130s and 140s— 
will already know more than most 
of their teachers. There is no help 
for it, except, first, to help the 
bright children get the very best 
teachers and the best outside help 
to enlarge their horizons. (If the 
professional people and intellec- 
tuals in every community each 
took on one protege to enrich, it 
would be worth dozens of alarm 
meetings.) And second, we need 
to use more and more educational 
television and movies so that the 
most brilliant of the teachers can 
reach thousands or millions of 
students at a time. 

Or let us look instead at the 
children. The central problem of 
mass education is that half of the 
children are subnormal. By defini- 
tion. The U.S. has done one of 
the finest things in the world in 
extending education for the whole 
population to age 18; but we must 
not then expect them all to mas- 
ter the Latin and algebra and 
physics of the college-preparation 
courses that were suited to the top 
5% in the year 1900. In a democ- 
racy, with this great range of intel- 
lectual abilities, I think that equal- 
ity of opportunity demands a sep- 
arate kind of education for each 
level of ability. We would have to 
find some way to avoid the social 
stigma and bitterness that has 
plagued England’s experiment in 
compulsory education. Perhaps a 
more voluntary choice of the level 
of difficulty would be less con- 
spicuous. Children, properly in- 
spired, are cager to go as far as 
they can; but they come to know 
their own limits, too. I think that 
we must make a system where we 
can challenge every student to his 
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limit. But we must challenge him 
in the range of his own abilities, 
not in the range of abilities of a 
selected 5%. 

The difference in the quality of 
American university students and 
British ones can also be under- 
stood immediately from the I.Q. 
distributions. Until recently we 
have been sending some 10% of 
our boys and girls through college 
—.a fraction which reaches to the 
bottom of the 120s; while they 
have been sending less than 1% — 
or mostly 135s, if the selection is 
careful. Naturally their education 
looks much better. But what we 
should do is to compare their 
student performance only with 
the top 10% of our college group, 
that is, the A students. The com- 
parison is then not unfavorable 
at all. And in graduate school, at 
the 140 level, where comparable 
percentages are tapped both here 
and there, our students are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be as 
good as or better than their Eu- 
ropean counterparts, at least in 
the sciences. We have been made 
to feel much too apologetic about 
our magnificent experiments in 
mass higher education. 

Most interesting of all, to me, is 
the interesting social phenomenon 
that today may be starting to pro- 
duce dramatic changes in these 
distributions of I1.Q.s. 

We may be beginning to get 
larger numbers of people at the 
top as a result of our strong in- 
tellectual selection in marriage. 
It is all the result of coeducation. 
The smartest 10% of the young 
people of America, the 120s and 
130s, are now selected and thrown 
together in college at the most 
susceptibleage for romance. About 
half the college men marry college 
women. Almost all the college 
women marry college men or, alas, 
remain unmarried. 

This is preference, not just pro- 
pinquity. I sometimes suspect that 
intelligence, smell, and politics are 
what really determine our choice 
ofa mate. Dim-wits, garlic-eaters, 
and do-nothings must marry one 
another. It gives them the reassur- 
ing atmosphere of home. More 
seriously, I think that close friend- 
ships and free marriages do not 
often bridge an 1.Q. gap of more 
than 20 points. 

The important thing is that 
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these college marriages produce 
bright children. It is not certain 
whether the intelligence of a child 
is more a matter of inheritance 
or of early stimulation, although 
some psychologists now suspect 
the latter. But whatever the ex- 
planation is, it looks today as if 
the children of the college mar- 
riages are clustering about the 
average of their parents’ abilities, 
scattering above and below in 
much the same way that children 
of unselected parents scatter above 
and below the average of the whole 
population. If this proves to be 
so, it has the remarkable conse- 
quence that these marriages are 
now produceing five or 10 times 
the total number of 150s, for ex- 
ample, that we would get from 
perfectly random marriages in the 
normal population! 


Ka more spectacular children 
may be coming out of the intel- 
lectual colonies like Oak Ridge 
or Los Alamos, the atomic energy 
centers, where one man in six has 
a Ph.D.; or the faculty commu- 
nities of the great universities, 
where all the men and many of 
the women have advanced de- 
grees. Collectively all these com- 
munities really form a small town 
of 20,000 people or so, with the 
Ph.D.s moving around from one 
colony to another as frequently 
as DuPont branch managers. They 
all know each other, more or less, 
and large social circles of 130s and 
140s spring up in such centers. 
When the children go to a com- 
mon—or uncommon—school, 
whole classes of 130s and 140s 
may be seen, from kindergarten 
through high school. 

In the general population with 
an average I.Q. of 100, only one 
person in 300 reaches the 140 level. 
But in communities with an av- 
erage of 140, does one child in 
300 reach 180° And one in 2,000 
reach 190? If this should turn out 
to be so, we may not have to wait 
centuries for the next Newton; 
we may have a dozen Newtons 
within 20 years. The number of 
180s coming out of these univer- 
sities in the next few years may 
notbea mere dozen, but hundreds. 
It could be an explosion of genius 
such as the world has never seen. 


"They all know each other, more or less, and large 


I think I see some of these real 
geniuses sprouting around me 
today. A 13-year-old is studying 
atomic physics seriously, an I1- 
year-old is taking college courses, 
an 8-year-old is doing graduate 
work in mathematics. Even in a 
university community they are 
frightening—and wonderful. How 
do we root them and shield them 
and yet challenge them and ed- 
ucate them for civic and world 
responsibility? That is the most 
important problem for their par- 
ents and perhaps also for the 
nation. If I am right about this 
crop, it is not far from the mark 
to speak of a new race of men. 

Thoreau has said, almost as 
though he had looked at our 
statistics! 

The millions are awake 
enough for physical labor; 
but only one in a million is 
awake enough for effective in- 
tellectual exertion, only one 
in a hundred millions to a 
poetic or divine life. To be 
awake is to be alive. I have 
never yet met a man who was 
quite awake. How could I 
have looked him in the face? 
He was talking about some- 

thing more like renunciation and 
insight than science, but at this 
level of dedication the distinction 
almost disappears. He would have 
liked to meet the man awakening 
today. 


®..: we have begun to appre- 
ciate the heights and depths of 
human intellectual achievement, 
we can go on to explore the di- 
verse directions that achievement 
takes. It seems to me that brilliance 
is naturally differentiated into two 
or three specialties. The classes 
that strike me most strongly as 
natural ones are the musicians, 
the poets, the mathematicians, 
and perhaps the painters. Two 
things are remarkable about these 
groups, first, that the brilliant 
youngsters may show their talent 
in these directions at a very early 
age, and second, that they may 
have a certain preference for mar- 
rying each other, not only accord- 
ing to their intelligence but ac- 
cording to their specialty. It may 
also be no accident that we are 
here brought back to exactly some 


of the fields that we found showed 
a masculine-feminine difference 
as well as an attraction for the 
high 1.Q.s. 

Who can produce, before he 
is 21, a masterwork that the whole 
world will appreciate for genera- 
tions? Anne Frank, perhaps, al- 
though her circumstances and her 
innocence touch us, I think, rather 
than real genius. But there are 
many musicians who have pro- 
duced great work early: Mozart, 
for example, composing at six; 
and Mozart and Bizet writing sym- 
phonies at 17 that we still enjoy. 
There are poets also: Keats, Shel- 
ley. And mathematicians: Abel 
and Galois were dead almost be- 
fore they were men. 

Gauss was creating mathemat- 
ics as a child. I remember Pro- 
fessor Laporte at the University 
of Michigan, in the late 1930s, 
introducing the graduate students 
in physics every year to the method 
of summing an arithmetic series 
which Gauss discovered for him- 
self. His introduction always 
started off in the same meticulous 
way, which we told each other 
about and came to listen for, like 
the first words of a fairy story: 
‘The young Gauss, aged 10, had 
a very lazy teacher. ... .”’ It made 
a heart-sinking impression on the 
graduate students, aged 23. 

What is peculiar about these 
fields, music, poetry, and math- 
ematics? We would not trust a 
judge or a doctor or a philoso- 
pher aged 10; or aged 17, either. 

The answer is obvious: omission 
ofthe external world. These are the 
abstract fields, the fields of almost 
purely formal manipulation of 
symbols into patterns—musical 
symbols, verbal symbols, mathe- 
matical symbols. I think the visual 
symbols of painting and sculpture 
will have to be added to the list 
now. Under the apprentice system, 
Michelangelo, Raphael, and Van 
Dyck were all professionals before 
19. With our recent understanding 
that there can be formal and ab- 
stract art as well as music, it may 
become possible for teen-agers 
even without apprenticeship to 
compose masterpieces of organi- 
zation of space. (And why not re- 
store apprenticeship, say for the 
brilliant ones? How many geniuses 
have we lost by making this kind 
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of home or guild training rare or 
impossible in our present society?) 

In fields requiring more human 
experience, beyond mere logic, suc- 
cess comes later and later. The No- 
bel prizes in physics and chemistry 
generally go to men in their 30s; 
but in medicine, to men in their 
40s; while in law and philosophy, 
any similar achievements come first 
in the 50s and 60s. Even in the 
youthful formal fields, the works 
under 20 are not the greatest works 
of a creator’s life. It takes more 
than just symbols, it takes external 
reference and understanding to 
move us deeply. But the symbolic 
manipulations are the sign of in- 
tellectual power. 


E: the youthful fields have this 
common aspect, does it mean 
that they represent just a single 
type of talent pushed into one di- 
rection or another by childhood 
accident? Weierstrass said, *‘A 
mathematician who is not also 
something of a poet will never 
be a complete mathematician.” 
Should this be taken literally? I 
think probably not. I suspect that 
the frequent association of physi- 
cal, mathematical, and musical in- 
terests in the same man, as exem- 
plified by Einstein, was a cultural 
accident of the central Europe of 
a generation ago. Today the cor- 
relation has broken down. Young 
scientists today are mountain 
climbers rather than violinists and 
are more familiar with pitons than 
with pizzicati. 

The second peculiarity öf these 
natural fields of brilliance is that 
of inbreeding. It is most obvious 
in the musicians. America is now 
said to be the most musical nation 
in the world, with hundreds of 
symphony orchestras, more cham- 
ber music, a larger totalattendance 
at concerts, and so on, than any 
other country. Adding up all the 
serious musicians in this crowd, 
say the ones who practice once a 
day or join a group to play or sing 
once a week, we may have 5 or 
10% of the adult population. But 
one of the interesting and impor- 
tant things about them is that 
they marry each other. They meet 
over the piano. They want music 
in the home. They go in clusters 
to Interlochen or Aspen or the 


Berkshire Festival, romance no 
objection, to form musical colo- 
nies more single-minded, even if 
shorter-lived, than the intellectual 
university colonies I spoke of ear- 
lier. I have not been able to find 
any statistics on this subject, but 
my guess is that well over half the 
time those who are seriously mu- 
sical marry others in the clan; so 
that they have an inbreeding at 
least as strong as the intellectual 
inbreeding in the coeducational 
colleges. 

Why is this more significant than 
that people who like dancing or 
bowling should marry one anoth- 
er? or office employes? As of 
course they do, in much the same 
selective way. It is more significant 
because of the evidence we have 
seen that the musical mind may 
be a special type of mind. Aside 
from the question discussed ear- 
lier of masculine dominance in mu- 
sical creation, the musical mind 
may be— may be—another genetic 
trait that only pops up in a few 
per cent of the population, like 
red hair. If it is, inbreeding among 
musicians could produce a group 
of people less and less like the non- 





What centuries lie ahead!" 


“What symphonies they will compose! 
What laws they will discover! 





musical, as inbreeding is said to 
have produced in Scotland and 
Ireland whole villages of redhead- 
ed people. 

Much the same is true, though 
to a smaller degree, among poets 
and writers. They have their class- 
es and conferences, too, where the 
sexes meet in an atmosphere of 
respect and sympathy. The English 
instructor doesn’t marry the beau- 
tiful nurse; he marries the English 
literature major who knows what 
he is talking about. I cannot say 
whether the same is true of mathe- 
maticians; they are so few in num- 
ber, and the girl mathematicians 
are much fewer still. But in phys- 
ics, the next field over, up to half 
of the girl graduate students mar- 
ry physical scientists. (These, and 
the unmarried, are the only ones 
who continue professionally; pre- 
sumably for the others, who make 
the ““mistake”’ of marrying outside 
the field, the scientific habits and 
hours of work must give way to 
the husband’s concept of home 
life.) Do artists and architects 
breed true? No one has suggest- 
ed it; but there are artists’ colonies. 

I am fascinated by these trends 


but I am not sure what to make of 
them. It would be queer if we real- 
ly could inherit a talent for manip- 
ulating particular kinds of sym- 
bols, for the symbols seem to me 
to be somewhat accidental his- 
torical creations of the human 
race, not biologically fundamental. 
Our verbal and musical symbols 
scarcely represent the whole field 
of possible sounds; painting, 
sculpture and architecture scarce- 
ly scratch the surface of the or- 
ganization of visual space; and I 
am not sure that mathematical 
symbols represent all the forms of 
biological logic. What new kinds 
of symbols are we preparingto ma- 
nipulate—color organs, Labano- 
tation for the ballet, or a dozen 
others, calling for new talents and 
developing new types of youthful 
genius? 

But whether brilliance in these 
arts will be inherited or only ac- 
quired by the children, the colo- 
nies and concentrations of special- 
ists may be taking the human race 
branching into new directions. As 
their geographical isolation breaks 
down, the great historical races of 
man, with their so-obvious exter- 
nal differences of noses and skin, 
are amalgamating on a hundred 
fronts. The internal differences, 
however, the differences of sheer 
intellect and of various kinds of 
abstract creativity, may be diverg- 
ing into new races of mind, all 
Newtons, Beethovens, and Mi- 
chelangelos, as far removed from 
what we have called normal as 
what we have called normal is 
removed from the gorilla. 

What symphonies they will 
compose! What laws they will dis- 
cover! What centuries lie ahead! 
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“Why doesn’t somebody make 


a station wagon that’s as 





sane and sensible and economical 


as the little Mazda 600?” 





They just did! 


The Mazda 800 Estate is a new 
kind of station wagon. 

Just like its little cousin, the 
Mazda 600, it’s designed for sane 
and sensible transportation at the 
least possible cost. There’s no un- 
needed overhang on either end. 
No fuel-wasting excess weight. 
No gimmicks or gadgets. 





With a turning radius 
of 4.3 meter (14.1 7 
feet) the Estate is; ° = 
the most maneuver- i 4.3m 

able wagon you can A 

buy. 











Everything about Estate is 
practical, strong, durable, and — 
look for yourself — beautiful. 
(The flat-deck design of the hood 
and top creates an exceptionally 
crisp appearance.) 





A family of five rides in com- 
fort. Or the back seat folds down 
and you can carry a bulky 400 
kilo (880 pound) load. The color- 
ful interior is built to take a beat- 
ing, sponge clean, and last as 
long as the car. 

The light, aluminum-alloy en- 
gine develops 42 hp with 800 cc 
displacement — a power rating 
higher than any but the finest 
sports cars. Double wishbone 
front suspension and progressive 
leaf springs in the rear give the 
Estate driving stability and com- 
fort you won’t find in another 
wagon. 

Its unique maneuverability is 
what really sets the Estate apart. 
With a turning radius of only 4.3 
meters (14.1 feet) it gets around 
with the agility of the smallest 
compacts. Easy in traffic. Easy 
to park. Easy to pay for, too. 
Made by TOYO KOGYO, 
Hiroshima, Japan. 














MAZDA 500 ESTATE 





...in the legendary land of India, someone asked a Maharajah: 
“If you had three wishes, what would you choose ?” 


The Maharajah drew on his hubble-bubble and replied, 
“That whoever enters my Palace may become a Maharajah 


that | may be given the privilege of waiting upon his needs... 
and that the whole world may know that hospitality comes 
from the heart in my country." 
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MODEL ROYAL 3000-1 


Deep within the clean, clear lines of the 
Zenith Trans-Oceanic‘ 9-band portable radio... 























lies power, sensitivity and reliability to 
tune the world...and local FM’s fine music, too! 


One look, one listen and you’ll know something new has been added to the 
famous Zenith Trans-Oceanic — the only radio of its kind in the world! 
For now, the Zenith Trans-Oceanic is not only powered to tune the 

world, but also engineered to tune local FM’s fine music. 

There’s virtually no drift or fade with Zenith Super-Sensitive FM. 
Interference, cross-talk or overlap are reduced. No annoying static, no 
wave-jamming. You hear only rich, pure, beautifully clear tone as 
perfected by Zenith, pioneer maker of FM radios. 

This is the newest version of a radio that has been winning world 
acclaim for over two decades. Tunes medium wave, long wave, two 
continuous tuning bands from 2 to 9 MC, plus bandspread for precise 
station selection on the 31, 25, 19 and 16 meter international 
short wave bands— in addition to FM. 

Imagine, 9 tuning ranges in this all-transistor 
radionic marvel so often copied, but never equalled! 


And, because the Trans-Oceanic works on flash- - ne : = I 
light batteries available anywhere, you can take er th e fa MOU 


it with you wherever you go, whatever you do. ’ 

Also, a separate power supply is available for use N); > L 

on 230 or 115 volt house current (50-60 cycle AC). Fr ji 
Write now for more information on the na J 


new Trans-Oceanic...plus the name of 


your nearest Zenith representative! EMNITIS prod ucers of world known liqueurs 
e APRICOT-BRANDY - TRIPLE SEC - MENTHE - CACAO 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO, U.S.A. The Royalty of television, stereophonic high 


fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios and hearing aids. 45 years of leadership in radionics exclusively, BORDEAUX - FRANCE - Since 1857 
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Arthur Miller’s startling play—is tt good taste? 


MARILYN S GHOST 
TAKES THE STAGE 


Most of the audience already knew. Be- 
fore they took their seats at the New 
York opening of Arthur Miller’s new 
play, After the Fall, they had heard that 
a major character named Maggie bore a 
more than casual resemblance to Miller’s 
second wife, the late Marilyn Monroe. 

But even forewarned, they were not 
prepared for what they saw. When a 
gifted new star, Barbara Loden, put on a 
blond wig and appeared in a succession 
of diaphanous costumes, she was not 
merely disporting herself in the Monroe 
manner. It was frequently a Monroe im- 
personation—and the eflect was uncan- 
ny, as if a ghost had been conjured up. 
On top of that, Miller had written scenes 
dealing with Maggie’s addiction to sleep- 
ing pills, her promiscuity, her desperate 
need for love and reassurance. 

Since Miller is amajor U.S. playwright, 
and since his play was sponsored by New 
York’s august new Lincoln Center, it 
would be wrong to dismiss his work as 
sensationalism. Miller was writing, with 
all ihe honesty he could muster, about 
a lawyer named Quentin—obviously a 
Miller spokesman—and how he came to 
terms with his life, and himself. But 
charges of bad taste have been thrown at 
Miller by many who admired him. On 
page 64 Playwright Miller explains elo- 
quently why he has written this play. 





% the play Barbara Loden, wearing 
pajama top, evokes Marilyn Monroe. 


Above, in life, Marilyn embraces Au- 
thor Miller after their 1956 marriage. 
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The Plot ___ 


Quentin, the hero of After the Fall, 
is a successful New York lawyer 
racked by a self-doubt. After two 
unhappy marriages he wonders what 
right he has to take on the respon- 
sibilities of a third—with an intel- 
ligent European girl. 

Trying to assess himself, Quentin 
recalls 10 an old friend how he grew 
up in a loving home, and was made 
to believe he was something special. 
In a parade of memories Quentin be- 
comes involved with family, friends, 
women and—since he was once a 
Communist—some bristly political 


problems. His first marriage turns 
sour: his wife says he treats her as 
if she didn’t exist. Then comes his 


fateful marriage to Maggie, the role 


which suggests Marilyn Monroe. 
Fearful that her sudden fame as a 
singer may go as quickly as it came, 
Maggie turns shrewish and self-de- 
structive. In the scene on this page, 
played by Jason Robards and Bar- 
bara Loden, Maggie clings to Quen- 
tin for solace even as she goes on 
clawing at him. Quentin ends his od- 
yssey of self-discovery by finding out 
what he really is and truly believes. 


desperate 


By TOM PRIDEAL 


I just wanted to say hello,” says 
Quentin as he steps toward the 
audience at the start of After 
the Fall and begins unfolding his 
thoughts as he might to an old 
friend. It’s a three-hour hello. 

As Quentin talks on, the in- 
habitants of his mind come and 
go on the stage. They act out cru- 
cial episodes in his life: quarrels 
with his first wife, a meeting with 
Maggie on a park bench, a visit to 


the site of a German concentration 
camp. Time and space melt away. 
The dead come back to life and die 
once more. Old hurts hurt again. 
For there are no traffic rules for 
memories, as everybody knows 
who has lain awake nights wishing 
he could control his thoughts with 
a stop-and-go light. 

This, then, is the way the new 
Miller play looks and the way it 
feels. Under the firm but fluid di- 





search by a troubled hero 


desire to confess his self-doubts 
and draw from them a lesson for 
the good of mankind. 


rection of Elia Kazan, it moves 
like mist over the platforms and 
parapets of the big, open acting 
area of ihe new ANTA Theater, 
just off Washington Square. There 
is no picture-frame stage, no cur- 
tain, no scenery, no teasers to 
hide lights. It is a theater of reveal- 
ment for a drama of revealment. 

But is too much revealed? Or 
is it truly revealed? 

Quentin is patently Miller’s 
proxy. He speaks thoughts that are 
closest to Miller’s heart, and he 
reflects Miller’s almost messianic 


F'.: the first half of After the 
Fall, Quentin performs a kind of 
moral strip tease. Being moral, to 
Quentin, means “you must tell 
the truth even when it is against 
yourself.” And so he proceeds to 
admit that he was spoiled by his 
mother, and likes being praised 
and adored by women. He admits 
that he feels a separateness from 


the rest of humanity that often 
keeps him from loving, crying, 
even from grieving. He admits, as 
in his mind he recalls a visit to 
Belsen where thousands of Jews 
were exterminated, that in some 
way he is an accomplice in the 
slaughter. He admits that when a 
beloved friend, whom he was pre- 
pared to defend against charges of 
Communism, kills himself by 
jumping before a subway train 
that he is secretly relieved. He 
even tears from himself a confes- 
sion that when Maggie, with whom 


married life had become unbear- 
able, was on the brink of death 
from an overdose of sleeping pills 
he felt a wave of gratitude that 
his ordeal with her was ending. 
Yet forall this honesty, the cards 
in the play are stacked in favor 
of Quentin. Perhaps this impres- 
sion comes through only because 
in all voluntary public penitents 
there is a touch of ham. Self-casti- 
gation begins to give off an em- 
barrassing hint of self-infatuation, 
especially when it is practiced 
stage-center. Quentin calls him- 
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PLAY CONTINUED 


self a fraud, worries about betray- 
ing truth, carries on about his 
responsibility for the death of 
love, and announces, “I can’t 
find myself.” It’s a common com- 
plaint with modern man, and a 
truly serious one. But Quentin 
protests too much. 

The second half of After the Fall 
takes fire as it focuses sharply on 
Maggie after her marriage to Quen- 
tin. Compared to Quentin’s faults, 
which are big and wicked and com- 
mon to mankind, Maggie’s faults 
are petty and childish. Maggie is 
inconsistent. She claims to love 
the humble people who work for 
her, and yet she abuses them. She 
welches on business contracts. As 
the pressure of her fame increases, 
she turns vain and petulant. 
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Quentin acknowledges that Mag- 
gie’s basic flaws stem from her 
wretched childhood. He is gen- 
uinely distressed by her deeply 
embedded impulse for self-destruc- 
tion. But for all his concern and 
fair-mindedness, Quentin sells 
Maggie short. We see little of those 
sudden flashes of intuitive intel- 
ligence that one expects of her, or 
hardly any evidence of the girl’s 
undisciplined but lovely talent. 

Mr. Miller can keep on repeating 
that he was not writing about the 
real Marilyn Monroe, and that the 
comparison is being carried much 
too far. But the play itself invites 
the comparison—not invites, in- 
sists on, really. Miller has given 
Maggie almost no camouflage, even 
going so far as to describe a sad 
little pilgrimage Marilyn herself 
actually made to find her father in 
rural California. ; 

It would be an injustice, how- 
ever, if the popular focus on Mon- 
roe drew too much attention from 
the Miller play and the circum- 
stances of its production. It is the 
opening gun of the Lincoln Cen- 
ter’s new repertory theater, now in 
a temporary home in downtown 
Manhattan. With it, New York for 
the first time is getting a perma- 
nent, top-grade acting group that 
will rotate a succession of old and 
new plays. Miller’s play, despite or 
even because of its controversial 
aspecis, is a good choice to begin 
with. It talks on a large theme — 
personal salvation—and talks di- 
rectly to its audience. It invites 
back-talk and debate. Already criti- 
cal opinion is widely divided. 


A: their wedding Maggie and 
Quentin are radiant. He describes 
his bride as “a victory in lace.” 


The play’s chief talker is mas- 
terfully acted by Jason Robards Jr. 
It is an arduous part: Quentin nev- 
er once leaves the stage during the 
play. Reliving his past, Quentin 
jumps into his own memories and 
re-enacts them scene by scene. 
Also, playing bystander to himself, 
he keeps up a sideline commentary 
on his own complicated motives. 
Robards holds this schizoid role 
together by remarkable strength 
and concentration—and serves as 
an eloquent interpreter of Mr. 
Miller’s sermon. 

“The wish to kill is never killed,” 
Quentin concludes, after he has 
come to terms with himself and de- 
cided he is fit to undertake a third 
marriage. “But with some gift of 
courage one may look into its face 
when it appears, and with a stroke 
of love—-as to an idiot in the house 
—forgive it; again and again... 
forever.” 


M. Miller would like to have 


his play judged strietly on its own, 
without benefit of Marilyn. But I 
feel it is ingenuous of him to hope 
this. For many years, whoever sees 
After the Fall will be haunted by 
Marilyn’s golden image. It comes 
with the territory. 

That Marilyn should turn up so 
soon after her death in so conspicu- 
ous a drama seems part of her des- 
tiny. Through most of her life her 
face, her body, her name were con- 
stantly on display. Exposure was 
her nemesis. Cameras followed her 
into the morgue. But now, at last, 
her exposure is integrated into a 
thoughtful play where she keeps 
company with some serious philo- 
sophical ideas. 

I do not find Mr. Miller guilty 
of serious bad taste, although he 
has been widely accused of it. He 








‚R BDen in a reverie, sees five 
women in his life: from left, an 
adoring dancer (Zohra Lampert); 
first wife (Mariclare Costello); 
Maggie; his wife-to-be (Salome 
Jens); mother (Virginia Kaye). 


has called on many personal ex- 
periences to create After the Fall, 
including his marriage to Mari- 
lyn Monroe. But his motives are 
not suspect. Quite clearly he be- 
lieves the memory of Marilyn can 
better be honored if her tragic 
example can serve to better the 
human condition. 

Mr. Miller has risked a great deal 
in writing this play of self-revela- 
tions, and if he has revealed him- 
self even more than he knows, 
hasn’t he succeeded exactly as he 
wished? Even his detractors must 
admit his courage; he has told the 
truth, as he saw it, against himself. 
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: EN (left) by a vision of as a member of the human race, death in a drug-induced coma, 
a lookout tower in a concentra- is an accomplice in Nazi brutality. Quentin again feels like an accom- 


tion camp, Quentin feels that he, Above, when Maggie lies near plice in adding to her suffering. 
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By ARTHUR MILLER 


"With respect for her agony— 
but with love’ 


I am not naive enough to have 
imagined that After the Fall would 
be received as merely another play 
and evaluated as such, but it is 
surprising how overwhelmed some 
otherwise knowledgeable people 
permit themselves to become by 
the obvious fact that elements of 
the author’s life are part of ihe 
play he writes. The character of 
Maggie, which in great part seems 
to underlie the fuss, is not in fact 
Marilyn Monroe. Maggie is a char- 
acter in a play about the human 
animal’s unwillingness or inability 
to discover in himself the seeds of 
his own destruction. Maggie is in 
this play because she most perfect- 
ly exemplifies the self-destructive- 
ness which finally comes when one 
views oneself as pure vietim. And 
she most perfectly exemplifies this 
view because she comes so close to 
being a pure vietim—of parents, of 
a Puritanical sexual code and of her 
exploitation as an entertainer. 

The character of Maggie is quite 
obviously treated not only with re- 
spect for her agony but with love. 
Is it to be imagined that people 
commit suicide without immense 
forces of self-destruction let loose 
in them; that they do it neatly, 
winsomely, and without the horror 
which that dreadful act entails? 

More immediately to the point, 
and I dare say this only because I 
have been charged with cruelty 
toward thememory of Marilyn Mon- 
roe, it is in many cases precisely 
those who scoffed at her ambitions 
and in some cases those who were 
overtly vicious to her both per- 
sonally and in print who now cry 
in outrage that Maggie’s suffering 
should be connected with Mari- 
Iyn’s. The hypocrisy which bewil- 
dered and finally enraged her in 
life indeed seems to be following 
her in death. 


een one of the more divert- 
ing, if minor, pastimes of literary 
life is the game of Find the Author: 
Tolstoy, barely concealed behind 
Pierre in War and Peace; Fitzger- 
ald, behind Dick Diver; Heming- 
way, behind all his heroes; Goethe, 
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behind Dr. Faustus. Once the au- 
thor’s identity is “discovered” a 
certain counterfeit of knowingness 
spreads through the reader’s soul, 
quite as though he had managed 
to see through an attempt to trick 
him into believing that the work 
at hand was art rather than a dis- 
guised biography. 

It is as though fiction, whether 
in play or novel form, ought to 
be derived from the thinnest air 
or it loses its right to some esthetic 
category. The fact is that the iden- 
tification of the artist in his work, 
while sometimes interesting as gos- 
sip, has nothing at all to do with 
the value of the work— which de- 
pends, or ought to, on its general 
application to other men besides 
himself. Despite the romantie im- 
age of: the artist creating strange 
worlds unrelated to his life, an art- 
work’s human value lies precisely 
in its unique ability to share ex- 
perience which otherwise must re- 
main in darkness. Art is witness or 
it begins the descent to artifice 
and momentarily fashionable en- 
tertainment. This game of identi- 
fication, in my opinion, is always 
played by those who will not, or 
cannot, grapple with the objective 
meaning of the work at hand. It is 
a way of reducing a book or play 
to a species of publicity. 

When I speak of art as witness 
it is simply to give back to art its 
original function as a vision of life 
rather than as a spurious comfort. 
I believe After the Fall to be a 
dramatic statement of a hidden 
process which underlies the de- 
structiveness hanging over this 
age. That elements of my life have 
been publicized to the point where, 
in some minds, fiction and design 
seem to have given way to report- 
age cannot have prevented me 
from using my own evidence, any 
more than if my life were un- 
known. The time may be close or 
far away, I do not know, but it 
will come—as it has for certain 
other of my plays— when the extra- 
dramatic identification of themes 
and persons in them will no longer 
matter. 

I would only say now that de- 
spite appearances, this play is no 
more and no less autobiographical 





than All My Sons, Death of a Sales- 
man, The Crucible or A View from 
the Bridge. I have never known, 
for example, anyone who commit- 
ted suicide as a result of action by 
a Congressional committee, but 
such disasters have been part of 
my time; and such a suicide is in 
this play, not because I appeared 
before an investigation committee 
but because, in the thematic struc- 
ture of this play, such a suicide 
ihrows light upon the inability of 
a man to live with ihe mixture of 
good and evil in his own nature. 
Equally, the other characters in 
After the Fall are drawn, not re- 
ported; for this theme creates its 
characters and their fate quite as 
much as they create the theme. 


Frör, what has been called the 
exculpation of Quentin is not to 
be found in this work. Indeed, it is 
one of the play’s major points that 
there is not, and cannot truly be, 
a divestment of guilt. But there can 
be—.and if life is to be lived, there 
must be—a recognition of the in- 
dividual’s part in the evil he sees 
and abhors. To make this point 
was far more important than even 
I imagined; instead of taking it to 
heart, there are those who prefer 
to turn it on its head and interpret 
Quentin as somehow seeking to 
justify himself, when actually he 
is in search of his responsibility — 
and discovers it. Evidently this is 
so unfamiliar an idea to many peo- 
ple that they take the play as an 
apology. The play is neither an 
apology nor the arraignment of 
others; quite simply, overtly and 
clearly, it is a statement of com- 
mitment to one’s own actions. In- 
deed, Quentin’s impulse to feel in 
some concrete way his own author- 
ship of his life and his person ex- 
tends to his taking on guilt even 
for what he did not do. 

The whole business reminds me 
of the righteous indignation which 
greeted Hannah Arendt’s contro- 
versial book, Eichmann in Jerusa- 
lem. It seemed to me, reading it, 
that she was trying to make a spec- 
tacularly simple and quite evident 
point. Namely, that the significant 
truth about Eichmann was not that 


he was a monster but that, in or- 
der to exercise his monstrousness 
—-to be in a position to murder— 
he had to have the moral permis- 
sion of others. In trying to prove 
her thesis, the author extended 
that permissiveness even to Jews 
and to well-meaning Gentiles who, 
despite all, were less than total in 
their active opposition to barbar- 
ity. But the suggestion that “we” 
could, in even a remote way, bear 
responsibility for what “we” ab- 
hor was turned upside down by 
some people so that Miss Arendt 
was made to seem an apologist for 
Eichmann. 

It is, always and forever, the 
same struggle: to perceive some- 
how our own complieity with evil 
is a horror not to be borne. Much 
more reassuring to see the world in 
terms of totally innocent victims 
and totally evil instigators of the 
monstrous violence we see allabout 
us. At all costs, never disturb our 
innocence. 

But what is the most innocent 
place in any country? Is it not the 
insane asylum? There people drift 
through life truly innocent, un- 
able to see into themselves at all. 
The perfection of innocence, in- 
deed, is madness. What Quentin 
in this play tries desperately to do 
is to open Maggie’s eyes to her own 
complicity with her destruction; 
it is an act of love, for it requires 
that he open himself to his own 
complicity if his imprecations are 
to carry any weight; he must, in 
short, give up his own claim to 
innocence in order to win her back 
from self-destruction. 

It is, therefore, not that the play 
is personal which offends some peo- 
ple; it is, in my opinion, that the 
pain it delivers up is nonliterary; 
it is too actual; it is not sentimen- 
talized enough. So, all those who 
in real life Jaugh at ihe Maggies 
of the world, who mock their hopes 
and take advantage of their igno- 
rance, their vulnerability, their ter- 
rible loneliness and need—all those 
cannot, with a tear or two, “de- 
cently’” pay their “respects” to the 
victims of their own hypocrisy. All 
this the play, thank God, prohibits. 
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Surrounded by a billowing spray 
cloud and riding on a cushion of 
air, man’s newest device for trans- 
porting himself and his cargoes 
speedily and efficiently whooshes 
toward a low island in Canada’s 
St. Lawrence River. It isa Hover- 
craft, a British air-cushion vehicle 
that scoots across land as easily as 
across water, buoyed up by com- 
pressed air that it spews from a 
huge ring-shaped aperture in the 


bottom of its hull. Until recently 
it has been an oddity. But now, 
pushed by its British builders, West- 
land Aircraft, Ltd., it is moving 
into the business world as a practi- 
cal mode of transport. Like that 
other ingenious conception, the 
hydrofoil, the air-cushion vehicle 
is now seeking to exploit the trans- 
portation gap between ships, rela- 
tively slow but efficient at carrying 
large loads, and planes, vastly 


Progress report on newest means of travel 


THE EARTH SKIMMERS 


speedier but too costly for bulk 
cargoes. Hydrofoils, which have 
tripled the speed of boats in shel- 
tered waters, are increasingly pop- 
ular in Europe and Asia, and the 
U.S. Navy is pushing military ver- 
sions to speeds over 100 mph. Air- 
cushion vehicles will go even faster 
—and be amphibious besides. In a 
detailed study starting on pages 68, 
69, Richard Hammer explores the 
state of the art of earth-skimming. 








P ushed along by a pair of 
airplane-type propellers and 
steered by anaerialrudder, 
the Hovercraft (above) has 
four big intake holes on top 
side. These holes feed the 
powerful internal fans that 
blow air beneath the vessel 
and build up a cushion that 
raises the entire craft. The 
vehicle maintains a flight al- 
titude of around two feet. 


Biowing its spray cloud 
to port, the Hovercraft, the 
same model that has been 
in service between South- 
ampton and the Isle of 
Wight, banks into a curve 
to starboard. Encountering 
little ‚surface resistance, it 
can attain 80 mph over lev- 
el ground, calm water or 
ice. But it is not designed 
to clear hills or high waves. 





These five unlikely-looking hydro- 
foils and air-cushion vehicles are al- 
ready being built or are on the draw- 
ing boards. Biggest by a good deal is 
the 212-foot, 300-ton Grumman-de- 
signed AG(EH) in the upper left of 
Max Gschwind’s drawing which Pu- 
get Sound Bridge & Drydock Co. will 
build for the U.S. Navy. When it is 
launched in 1965 it will be the world’s 
largest hydrofoil boat and will provide 
thefirstrealtestofahydrofoil’s ability 
to operate on anti-submarine missions 
in all weather on the high seas. The 
AG(EH) will have speeds over 45 
knots with foils now available and 
over 70 knots when, as, and if the 
problem of cavitation is conquered 
by supercavitating foils under devel- 
opment. In initial configuration it 
will be powered by two gas-turbine 
engines, developing 35,000 horsepow- 
er while supercavitating speeds will 
be developed by four turbines. This 
power will be transmitted to propel- 
lers at the trailing edges of the foils 
amidships by right-angle drives. The 
foils on the AG(EH) can berretracted. 

Off the big AG(EH)’s port bow 
(lower left) is asecond hydrofoil, the 
52-foot hydrofoil test craft Fresh I, 
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A FUTURISTIC FLEET THAT IS UP AND COMING 


which Boeing is operating for the 
Navy. The catamaran-hulled Fresh I 
is driven by a twin-jet engine at over 
80 knots. It is strictly an experimental 
boat, testing supercavitating foils. 
The other craft in the picture are 
ACVs. Sliding alongside the Fresh 1 
is the 22-ton, 62-foot Hydroskimmer, 
completed last year by Bell Aerosys- 
tems. It is roughly the equivalent of 
the British SRN 2 in size and speed 
but its clear flying height is about 
25 feet, some 14 feet greater than 
SRN 2’s. The flattop (upper right) is 
a real ACV of the future, designed 
by Ford’s Aeronutronic division for 
carrying heavy cargo and passenger 
loads long distances. Instead of only 
one or two large fans to develop the 
air cushion, this craft uses a series of 
smaller fans blowing down eitherside. 
The 140-foot-wide, 100-ton Colum- 
bia is a pioneering ACV concept de- 
signed by Scott Rethorst of Vehicle 
Research Corp. for the U.S. Mari- 
time Administration and pictured 
at lower right in a semitransparent 
rendition. Columbia’s initial air cush- 
ion is built up when air is drawn in 
through'the two large intake ducts, 
fore and aft, and then blown by two 


turbine-powered fans through noz- 
zles around the periphery. At about 
80 knots the lateral jets in the bow 
and stern are gradually phased out. 
Asa result, the natural air flow be- 
tween the surface and the craft is 
channeled between the side jets. This 
bolsters the lift of the hull, which it- 
self is designed to take advantage of 
the natural lift that results when air 
piles up beneath a vehicle traveling at 
high speeds close to the surface. Co- 
lumbia gets its forward propulsion 
from two turbine-driven propellers. 
In order to provide it with a degree of 
lateral maneuverability, a problem in 
ACVSs, the center and rear fins can be 
rotated and the adjustable louvers in 
the sides can vary direction of some of 
the air flow. The main section of Co- 
lumbia can carry 80,000 pounds of 
palletized cargo (the configuration 
shown here) or 120 passengers. Itrests 
on twin catamaran pontoons, sus- 
pended five feet below the main deck. 
When Columbia is in operation, these 
pontoons will be about seven feet off 
the water or ground. This gives the 
main deck a clearance of about 12 
feet and makes it possible for Colum- 
bia to navigate relatively rough seas. 
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by RICHARD HAMMER 


Adapted from FORTUNE, 
Time Inc.’s Magazine of Business 


Meo« sketch-pad designs of the 
19705 assume that the future of 
man’s transportation rides with 
the swept-wing thrust of the super- 
sonic jet or the space-piercing arc 
of rocketry. But the most promis- 
ing prospects for the next genera- 
tion of efficient motion seem to 
belongtocraft thatskim theearth’s 
surface at 50 to 200 miles an hour. 
In a dozen nations, including the 
U.S.S.R., work is proceeding at 
full speed on two separate entries 
in this new field. One is the hydro- 
foil boat, a watercraft operating 
partlyfree ofthesurfaceand prom- 
ising a combination of speed and 
load previously denied ships and 
boats. The other is the Air Cushion 
Vehicle (ACV), sometimes called 





Gets a Lift from Hovercraft and Hydrofoil 


Ground Effect Machine (GEM)or, 
by the British, Hovercraft. This is 
a device that darts across water 
or open land a few inches off the 
surface on a cushion of self-gen- 
erated air pressure. It could, in 
the dreams of its grand designers, 
someday offer a one-day transat- 
lantic auto-ferry service at prices 
that would appall the owners of a 
Liberty ship. 

The drive to perfect hydrofoils 
and ACVs is powered not by vi- 
sions of space or of split-second 
speeds, but by the growing aware- 
ness of a gap in the orderly devel- 
opment of economical transporta- 
tion. With ships, trains and planes, 
we can now move at speed rang- 
ing from zero to supersonic. But 
when it comes to eflicient trans- 
portation of passengers and bulk 
cargo, service stops on land at 
around 75 miles per hour for high- 
speed trains, at around 10 knots 


on inland waterways and some- 
what under 40 knots at sea. And 
service does not resume until the 
other side of the gap, where speed 
is so important that it makes air 
transport worthwhile. In between 
lies an area that hydrofoils and 
ACVs are designed to exploit. 

The gap can be seen most dis- 
tinctly in the military area. There 
are now no surface ships that can 
track, catch, stick with and kill a 
modern atomic submarine when 
the surface weather is bad. Either 
hydrofoils or ACVs, if they can 
leap the obstacles to open-sea op- 
eration, could answer this need. 
The prospect of amphibious opera- 
tions in the teeth of aerial and 
shore firepower now available to 
an enemy is, to put it mildly, 
grim. World War II landing craft, 
still in use, approach beaches at 
less than 10 knots and are sitting 
ducks for shore gunners. The hy- 


drofoil, and especially the am- 
phibious, surface-skimming ACV, 
would bring a new dimension of 
protection-through-speed to am- 
phibious landings. 


I. a developmental sense, hydro- 
foils and ACVs at once comple- 
ment and compete against each 
other. The hydrofoil will cruise 
between 45 and 100 knots; the 
ACV will go 70 to 200 knots or 
faster. The perfected hydrofoil will 
range up to perhaps 5,000 tons; 
the perfected ACV will range up 
to perhaps 20,000 tons. In varying 
degrees, both will retain some ad- 
vantages of ships—economy and 
ability to carry masses of cargo 
and passengers. And,onland,aHo- 
vertrain, still a dream, could re- 
make the railroads. Together and 
separately, they fill the speed gap 
and may be the means of making 


full use of inland waterways all 
over the world, to open up under- 
developed areas cheaply, and to 
give the military earth-hugging 
speed and maneuverability. 
Inbothhydrofoilsand ACVs, the 
U.S. is far behind in hardware and 
experience. But it is ahead in hy- 
drofoil technology and coming up 
strong in the science of air-cushion 
vehicles. Right now, the Italians, 
Swiss and Russians hold the lead 
in hydrofoils and Japan is moving 
rapidly into the field. The Italians, 
Swiss and Russians have been us- 
ing the boats commercially for 
about 10 years on rivers, lakes and 
other sheltered waters. And Rus- 
sia has, as well, anumber of small 
torpedo-boat versions. The U.S. 
has only two major hydrofoils in 
the water—the 90-ton H.S. Den- 
ison, built for the Maritime Ad- 
ministration by Grumman Air- 
craft Engineering, and the 110-ton 
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anti-submarine-warfare hydrofoil 
patrol craft High Point, built for 
the U.S. Navy by Boeing. 

The British, meanwhile, are well 
ahead of everyone else in ACVs. 
In the summer of 1962 they began 
using Hovercraft in commercial 
service.Vickers-Armstrongs (South 
Marston), Ltd. flew its 25-passen- 
ger, 1l-ton VA 3 at 60 knots on the 
15-mile run across the Dee estuary 
between Rhyl, North Wales, and 
Wallasey. A second and more ad- 
vanced Hovercraft, 27-ton SRN 2, 
constructed by Saunders-Roe di- 
vision of Westland Aircraft, Ltd. 
(pp. 66, 67), flew at 70 knots be- 
tween Portsmouth and the Isle of 
Wight and, last summer, between 
Bristoland Cardiff, about 18 miles. 
This was a prototype of bigger and 
better ones, including an anti-sub- 
- marine version forthe Royal Navy, 
the SRN 3, completed last year. 
In the U.S. the Bell Aerosystems 
division of Textron, Inc., which re- 
cently formed a liaison with West- 
land, has a $4,000,000-plus Navy 
contract for the 22-ton, 70-knot 
Hydroskimmer, which has been 
delivered to the Navy for testing. 
Martin Marietta’s Orlando divi- 
sion plans to build a small amphib- 
ious ACV for the Army Transpor- 
tation Command. 
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Perhaps the most advanced and 
ambitious American ACV program 
is being carried out by Scott Ret- 
horst and his small Vehicle Re- 
search Corp. of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, under a contract from the 
Maritime Administration. If that 
agency can getthemoney, Rethorst 
would like to build a 100-ton craft 
he calls Columbia (see drawing, 
p- 68). It would fly at 150 knots 
seven feet above the water and try 
out some advanced concepts. Ret- 
horst’s chances of financing are 
enhanced by the fact that Colum- 
bia is the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s prize entry in the race for 
ACYV development, and the Mari- 
time Administration and the Navy 
are in friendly but keen rivalry for 
leadership in the ACV field—and 
in hydrofoils as well. 


The hydrofoil boat is basically 
a flying boat that never quite com- 
pletes its takeoff. A blend of aero- 
dynamics and hydrodynamics, it 
is a cross between a ship, which it 
looks like, and an airplane, which 
it is built like. It “flies” from a 
foot to several feet above the sur- 
face on strutsthatextend down into 
the water. Atthe base of the struts 
are aerodynamically shaped foils 
(wings)—either the well-tested and 
currentlyoperativesurface-piercing 
kind, which are limited to relatively 


sheltered waters, or the new, more 
complex submerged type, which 
have been designed to operate in 
anysea (see diagrams,p. 72). Water 
flowing across the foils gives the 
boat lift and keeps it flying, just as 
air flowing across airfoils does for 
an airplane. A hydrofoil boat, 
though, can carry a lot more cargo 
than a plane; it can be built much 
bigger and it gets its lift from, and 
is supported by, the more dense 
and buoyant water. And it can go 
a lot faster than a displacement 
ship—three times as fast or more— 
since its hull is free of the water 
and drag is accordingly reduced. 
Its ride is a lot more comfortable, 
too. Surface-piercing foils act as 
natural stabilizers and the boat is 
a relatively steady platform in a 
rough sea; submerged foils have 
the same property when equipped 
with autopilots. 

Like most seemingly new devel- 
opments, the hydrofoil has an an- 
cient history. It has been around 
since the turn ofthe century, when 
an Italian, Enrico Forlanini, built 
and flew what is believed to be the 
first foiled boat. In 1907 the Wright 
brothers toyed with the idea before 
turning back to the then much less 
crowded field ofaerodynamics. The 
most successful and advanced of 
these early attempts was the HD-4, 
designed and built in 1918 by Alex- 
ander Graham Belland Casey Bald- 





The 115-foot-long U.S. Navy hy- 
drofoil High Point, designed as a sub- 
marine chaser, can spin along easily 
at 50 mph on its subsurface wings 
that keep its hull wellabove the water. 


win. It flew at more than 60 knots 
on surface-piercing foils shaped 
like ladders. But Bell and Baldwin 
couldn’t interest anyone in the 
HD-4 and hydrofoils languished. 
It wasn’t untilthe 1930s that any 
further serious work was under- 
taken. A team of Soviet scientists 
did some theoretical studies, but 
the Russians did nothing with them 
until after the war. The major ef- 
fort was in Germany, and there it 
found an interested audience. By 
the beginning of the war two Ger- 
man scientists, Dr. Otto Tietjens 
and Baron Hans von Schertel, had 
built and tested fast, large hydro- 
foil boats. Von Schertel’s design of 
two V-shaped surface-piercingfoils 
in a tandem alignment, each sup- 
porting halfthe weight ofthe boat, 
has dominated hydrofoil config- 
urations ever since. + 
In theearly war years Von Scher- 
tel was given active support by the 
Nazi government. At Sachsenberg 
Shipyard in Rosslau he actually 
built a number of hydrofoil troop 
and cargo vessels of up to 80 tons 
with speeds up to 60 knots. None 
ever got beyond the test stage. 
Von Schertel continued his ex- 


Tre jet-powered, twin-hulled ex- 
perimental hydrofoil Fresh 1 tests dif- 
ferent shapes and types of underwater 
foils in the attempt to produce speeds 
ofup to 115 mph desired by the Navy. 


periments and in the early 1950s, 
with a group of Swiss financiers, 
set up Supramar A.G. in Switzer- 
land. In 1953 he put the PT-10, a 
30-passenger, 45-knot hydrofoil, 
into commercial service on Lake 
Maggiore. The demand for the 
PTs grew, and Von Schertel li- 
censed others to make them. 
Among the first to sign was an en- 
terprising young Italian, Carlo 
Rodriquez of Messina. It wasn’t 
long before his Cantiere Rodriquez 
became the most active licensee 
of Supramar. 

Since then Rodriquez has be- 
come the world’s leading commer- 
cial builder of the Supramar-Von 
Schertel hydrofoils—and Supra- 
mar has become American-con- 
trolled, through the purchase of a 
controlling interest last year by an 
American-Swiss banking group. 
Through Societä Aliscafo, a com- 
pany in which he has a controlling 
interest, Rodriquez runs hydrofoil 
ferries across the Strait of Messina 
and in the Gulf of Naples. As a 
builder, he has two 40-knot mod- 
els for sale: the 72-passenger, 27- 
ton PT-20, for $258,100, and the 
140-passenger, 58-ton PT-50 for 


$516,100. Operators in these coun- 
tries in Europe have bought hydro- 
foils from Rodriquez: Yugoslavia, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Mona- 
co, France, Greece and Switzer- 
land. He has sold a half-dozen in 
the Caribbean and South America 
and has customers in Egypt and 
Canada as well. 

Asia, too, has bought Rodri- 
quez craft—the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, New Zealand— and Japan’s 
Hitachi Shipbuilding & Engineer- 
ing in 1961 began manufacturing 
Supramar hydrofoils (15 to date) 
and has just designed a 700-pas- 
senger model. Republic Industrial 
Corp. of New York also has a Su- 
pramar manufacturing license. 


Tre Von Schertel-Rodriquez 
success in Western Europe has 
been more than repeated in the 
east by the Soviet Union. After 
the war the Russians were desper- 
ate for a mass rapid-transporta- 
tion system, but the cost of even 
starting a highway program was 
staggering. Russia, however, is 
blessed with a sprawling network 
of rivers and lakes. The hydrofoil 
could use them as the roads to 
move masses of people and cargo 
rapidly during the warm seasons 
and with the help of icebreakers 
even during the Russian winter. 
A team of Soviet engineers and 


designers, led by Rostislav Alex- 
eyev (who has won the Lenin 
Prize for his hydrofoil work), went 
to work at Krasnoye Sormovo 
shipyard in Gorky. The first result 
was the Raketa in 1957, carrying 
66 passengers at 35 knots. It was 
followed by the 150-passenger, 
40-knot Meteor and the 300-pas- 
senger Sputnik. All fly close to the 
water and are of value only on 
calm, sheltered routes, but this is 
what they were designed for. Alex- 
eyev and his team have also begun 
work on hydrofoils for the Black 
Sea and other rough waters. They 
have come up with three big new 
classes: Mir, Kometa, and Strela-I, 
as wellas a class of torpedo boats 
for the Soviet Navy. Today in the 
Soviet Union, hydrofoilsarea com- 
mon means of transportation for 
people and cargo. Moscow, for 
example, now gets fresh vegeta- 
bles from the Caspian Sea region, 
2,000 miles away, shipped along 
the Volga on a fleet of Meteors. 

While the Europeans were ex- 
ploiting hydrofoils along the tech- 
nological lines laid out by Von 
Schertel, the Americans were mov- 
ing slowly or not at all. Until 
about 1950 practically nothing 
was done in the U.S. Then 
two world-famous scientists in 
two different ways sparked the 
first interest. 

Professor Theodore von Kar- 





man, perhaps the outstanding aer- 
odynamicist in the world, present- 
ed a Thurston Lecture called 
“What Price Speed?” together 
with Professor G. Gabrielli, chief 
engineer of the Fiat Co. in Turin. 
Gathering data on vehicles of all 
kinds, Von Karman drew a chart 
plotting the power needed to drive 
them at their most efficient speeds. 
For ships and planes such a curve 
is known as the ratio of lift to 
drag. In other words, Von Karman 
plotted the amount of thrust 
needed to move a ship or plane 
at its most effective speed through 
its medium, water orair. The high- 
er the L/D ratio, the more eco- 
nomic the craft, since a high L/D 
means a small amount of thrust is 
used to maintain cruising speed. 
But, at the same time, high L/Ds 
imply low speeds. 


The L/D ratio had long been 
an integral part in the planning of 
airplanes and ships. But Von Kar- 
man went further. Across their 
chart, he and Gabrielli drew a 
state-of-the-art line and plotted 
the vehicles along it. Those that 
fell close to the line were technical- 
ly efficient and, when used for the 
right purpose, economic. Those 
away from the. line were inefficient 
and uneconomic. A jet plane, for 
example, has a low L/D of only 
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15 or 20, but its speed overcomes 
its limited load capacity and high 
operating cost. It is efficient and 
economic when it carries people 
and premium cargo, but not when 
it carries coal. A Liberty ship, on 
the other hand, has a high L/D, 
about 200; it is slow, needs little 
power, and can carry enormous 
loads. It is efficient and economic 
when it hauls coal or grain, but 
not when it carries people. 

In their paper and in the curves 
they drew, Von Karman and Ga- 
brielli pointed to the vast speed 
gap between ships and airplanes, 
something that, until then, had 
only vaguely concerned engineers. 
Only the helicopter fell within the 
gap, but with such low L /Ds— 
three or four—and so far from the 
state-of-the-art line as to be un- 
economic and inefficient except on 
high-priority missions. But they 
noted some possible ways of filling 
the gap. ‘The drag coefficient of 
surface vessels,’” they said ‘‘may be 
decreased very essentially by lift- 
ing the bulk of the floating struc- 
ture above the water leveland sup- 
plying sustentation by hydrofoils.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Vannevar Bush 
had written a letter to the Navy. 
He had come across the hydrofoil 
work of Von Schertel and he had 
done some tinkering. He proposed 
that the Navy start working. With 
hydrofoils the Navy would be able 
to get the speed it had long been 
searching for and at a reasonable 
cost. The letter was enough to get 
the Navy started in a small way. 


ls initial attack was to go slowly 
and find out what the whole thing 
was all about. (In fact, until 1962, 
the total U.S. investment in hydro- 
foils was under $30 million.) The 
Office of Naval Research and the 
David Taylor Model Basin went to 
work on technology. The Bureau 
of Ships set up a project under 
Commander (now Captain) James 
Stilwell to read the literature and 
to build some test boats. Stilwell 
turned upa number of people who 
knew something about hydrofoils, 
and they built several small ones 
for the Navy, Some worked and 
some did not, but all helped to 
prove that hydrofoils were stable, 
fast and promising. But the Bureau 
of Ships program was held back by 
its Jack of money and its policy of 
rotating officers every couple of 
years; in hydrofoils, this meant 
constant re-education. It was not 
until 1959, when Stilwell had re- 
turned and Rear Admiral Ralph 
K. James, chief of the Bureau of 
Ships, gave the program backing, 
that hydrofoils began to move out 
of drydock. 

Meanwhile, the Office of Naval 
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Research and later the Model Ba- 
sin plugged away at the technol- 
ogy, guided by scientists such as 
Philip Eisenberg and Marshall Tu- 
lin (who have since left to form 
their own company). If the hydro- 
foil was going to prove an effective 
anti-submarine weapon, as it was 
hoped, it would have to operate 
on the high seas in any weather; 
and the high seas are just where 
surface-piercing foils run into trou- 
ble. So the scientists went to work 
on submerged foils, which, in the- 
ory, have no trouble in any kind 
of sea and can carry much bigger 
ships. But the problem of instabil- 
ity inherent in the submerged-foil 
design called for sophisticated au- 
topilots. A contract was given by 
the Bureau of Ships to the flight- 
control laboratory at M.I.T. to 
work out an autopilot and another 
to Gibbs & Cox to build a boat, 
using Navy-designed submerged 
foils. In 1957, a Chris-Craft called 
Sea Legs, a 29-footer, went into the 
water, the first truly successful au- 
tomatically controlled submerged- 
foil boat. 

The hydrofoil is limited in size 
by the square-cube law, exactly 
the same law that limits the size 
of airplanes. Essentially, this says 
that if the size of the foil is dou- 
bled, its lifting capacity is squared: 
it can lift four times as much. But, 
if the size of the vessel is doubled, 
its weight is cubed—it becomes 
eight times as heavy. There comes 
a time, then, when the foils are 
no longer large enough to lift the 
weight. There are ways of pushing 
back this barrier to a degree, by 
making the foils stronger with a 
material other than steel and by 
increasing power. But these permit 
only minor increases. A 60-knot, 
1,000-ton hydrofoil would need 
engines of around 120,000-horse- 
power. Today there are good light- 
weight marine turbines that devel- 
op up to 30,000 horsepower, and 
bigger ones are coming. A system 
of four ofthese could drivea 1,000- 
ton ship. But much beyond that, 
there just aren’t any big enough 
engines or power transmissions. 
R. E. Bateman, head of the Ad- 
vanced Space Systems organiza- 
tion of Boeing, feels that propul- 
sion-system technology is advanc- 
ing fast enough so that 150,000 to 
350,000-horsepower systems will 
be available ifthis work is pursued 
and hydrofoils of 3,000 to 5,000 
tons are goingto be possible. Ships 
much beyond that size are out of 
the question. Nobody, then, is se- 
riously considering an 81,000-ton 
Queen Mary or an 85,000-ton En- 
terprise-type carrier on foils any 
more. In fact, no one thinks about 
big ships on foils any more. 

But most ships are small, any- 
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The air-cushion principle E 














The open plenum chamber is basically an inverted bathtub which has a 
hole cut in the top. A fan placed in the hole causes air to flow down, 
filling the chamber with air which, in resisting compression, lifts the craft. 
The air, however, leaks out rapidly, bringing about an equilibrium, and 
has to be constantly replaced. This requires such large amounts of power 
that the plenum chamber will have to be refined if it is to be practical. 




















The annular jet is now the most widely used means of developing the craft’s 
buoyant air cushion. Fans thrust air down through a ring of slots around 
the periphery. The air is angled to slant the air flow inward toward the 
center of the ACV. The angled flow of the air in itself provides a seal 
that keeps about 60% of the air from leaking out—a bit of conserva- 
tion that makes it possible to produce the cushion effect with less power. 


Basic hydrofoil systems 















































Surface-piercing foils are inherently stable. Under normal conditions, they 
pierce the water with only part of their surface; when the water rises, a 
larger area of the foil comes into play, producing additional lift. In rough 
or following seas, struts that are long, heavy and expensive are necessary. 
Foils of the surface-piercing type find their most practical application 
on vessels of up to 150 tons, operating over routes on sheltered waters. 

















Submerged foils function completely beneath the water and their entire 
surface is used to provide lift. They have little inherent stability, how- 
ever, and have to be guided by very sophisticated automatic controls. 
These controls, which are very expensive, keep them at a set depth and pro- 
vide a smooth ride under almost any kind of surface conditions. They are 
of greatest practicality on larger vessels which operate on the high seas. 


Hard water anyone? 
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You’ll have to take the rocks with it—because hard water is really dissolved rock. If you have a “ring” 
in your bathtub or scale inside your water heating kettle, it means that your water, like that in most of 
Western Europe, is hard and requires treatment. Hard water is troublesome wherever it is used. It forms 
scale inside water heaters and piping. It causes soap scum which adheares to your skin when you bathe, 
and to your hair when you shampoo. (This soap scum can harbor bacteria which may cause skin infec- 
tions.) Clothes washed in hard water wear out prematurely. In completing your toilette, in preparing 
your foods, in quenching your thirst at the faucet, or in drinking your coffee, you are dealing with dis- 
solved rock. Culligan Automatic Water Softeners eliminate the wasteful, harmful effects of hard water. 
That's why thousands of our economical automatic units are installed throughout Europe. To have 
clear, fresh, filtered soft water for household, professional or industrial use, call your nearby authorized 





Culligan Automatic Culligan Automatic 
Culligan Distributor today. He corrects all water problems—even for swimming pools. Culligan, anyone? Menzehch ee 
Water Softener Water Softener 


[2 
/...THE WORLD-WIDE WATER CONDITIONING PEOPLE 


Culligan, S.A., Brussels, and Licensed Distributors in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, Holland, Italy, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland 
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CANADAS 
FRIENDLY 





You’ll get a big welcome when you land at Montreal 
where over 1,200,000 passengers pass through every year. 


80 IS AIR CANADA! 


Air Canada has been helping Europeans and Canadians 
make friends for over 20 years. Everyone you’ll meet on Air 
Canada is friendly. It’s a Canadian characteristic. It makes 
your flight smoother. Formalities pleasanter. And your 
welcome warmer. Fly Air Canada to Canada. It’s the friendly 
way to explore the West. Ask your Travel Agent. 


&AIR CANADA 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


SERVICES FROM LONDON, GLASGOW, SHANNON, PARIS, DUSSELDORF, ZURICH AND VIENNA 
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LIFE international's single fortnightly edition is read by 
more than 400,000 eminent families in more than 150 coun- 
tries. Its advertising pages are a showcase for goods and services 
of interest to a cosmopolitan audience. 


SKIMMERS continue 


way. Destroyers today displace less 
than 5,000 tons. This is where 
the big hydrofoil would fit into 
the Navy’s program. And with its 
speed and capacity it would pro- 
vide the ideal all-weather anti-sub- 
marine weapon. 

The Maritime Administration, 
meanwhile, kept its weather eye on 
the commercial possibilities of hy- 
drofoils. In 1960 it gave Grumman 
a contract to build the 90-ton Den- 
ison at $1,500,000, a bargain price. 
More than 60 suppliers, from Gen- 
eral Electric on down, furnished 
Grumman with materials at prices 
from $1 to cost. The true cost of 
the Denison, by the time of its suc- 
cessful test flight in 1962, was more 
like $6 million. 

While the Denison was building, 
the Maritime Administration paid 
for an economic study by Stanford 
Research Institute of four areas 
suitable for hydrofoil transporta- 
tion: Miami to Nassau, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, Puget Sound, and 
the New York commuting area. 
The results promised a return of 
more than 11% before taxes on 
the investment on all the routes. 

With the start on the Denison, 
the Bureau of Ships, which had 
been cautiously designing the sub- 
merged-foil PC (H) High Point as 
its first big hydrofoil ship, speeded 
the plans, announced it was open 
to competitive bids and awarded 
a $2 million contract to Boeing. 
The craft performed its first foil- 
borne operations last year. 


Just how far the hydrofoil is go- 
ing will probably depend not only 
on its own success but also on the 
success of the Air Cushion Vehi- 
cle, now technologically about 10 
years behind it in development. 
This potential competition has al- 
ready been given a lot of thought. 
In 1961 a British firm dida research 
study on anti-submarine warfare 
for the U.S. Navy, called ‘“Black 
Lace.” After studyingcomparative 
advantages, it recommended the 
use of long-range ACVs rather 
than hydrofoils. One elementary 
ACV advantage is that, when in 
travel, it does not come in contact 
with the surface at all, which gives 
itthe capability—in theory at least 
—of water, land or amphibious 
operation. 

The ACV can best be thought 
of as a low-flying VTOL (vertical 
take-off and landing) airplane al- 
though in looks it is a relative of 
nothing so much as a flying sau- 
cer. It glides from a fraction of an 
inch to many feet above the earth’s 
surface on a cushion of air de- 
veloped by fans blowing down 
through it. Since air resists com- 
pression, the air pushing against 
the surface, with a pressure of 
about a half pound per square 
inch, fills the underside ofthe ACV 
and lifts it until it is in equilibrium, 
when air begins to leak out (dia- 


gram, p. 72). As long as the air 
volume in the cushion is main- 
tained, the ACV will hover at a 
stable height. 

ACVs are nearly as old as hy- 
drofoils and they, too, have been 
largely ignored until recently. The 
idea for the first ACV was, in fact, 
patented in 1902, though nothing 
ever came of it. In 1928, Dr. An- 
drew Kucher proposed the Leva- 
pad, a high-speed train riding on 
a film of air less than one twentieth 
of an inch thick. Seven years after 
Kucher, Toivo J. Kaario built and 
flew a plenum-chamber ACV in 
Finland and, about the same time, 
began working on the ram wing, a 
craft he has continued to develop. 

But it was not until 1953 that 
ACVs really began to get off the 
ground. In that year Christopher 
Cockerell, a British electronics en- 
gineer, began experimental work. 
Two years later he was ready to 
try the annular jet seal, which 
made economical ACVs possible, 
and designed a vehicle he called 
the Hovercraft. In 1956, Cockerell 
showed upatthe Aircraft Research 
Branch of the Ministry of Supply. 
The ministry looked the Hover- 
craft over, promptly stamped it 
“secret,” and proceeded to ignore 
it. Cockerell fought and argued 
and finally persuaded the minis- 
try to turn the idea over to Saun- 
ders-Roe for appraisal. In 1958, 
Saunders-Roe reported that the 
potential was immense but a great 
deal of work was going to be nec- 
essary. 

The commercial aspects interest- 
ed the British most, and because 
Cockerell did not have the money 
to push his invention and Saun- 
ders-Roe was not inclined to take 
it on all alone, National Research 
Development Corporation was 
called in. N.R.D.C. is a nonprofit 
corporation whose executives come 
from industry, not the civil serv- 
ice. It supports promising ideas 
when private capital is not avail- 
able and pays off the inventor if 
anything salable turns up. At that 
time industry is supposed to take 
over and repay N.R.D.C. 


I. 1958, N.R.D.C. set up Hover- 
craft Development, Ltd. as a sub- 
sidiary to oversee work on Cocker- 
ell’s machines and to explore fu- 
ture uses. Hovercraft proceeded 
to license Saunders-Roe, William 
Denny & Bros., Vickers, and Brit- 
ten-Norman to develop the Hover- 
craft to its commercial potential. 
On June 11, 1959, Saunders-Roe 
unveiled the SRN 1, the first Brit- 
ish Hovercraft. 

While the data from SRN 1 
tests were being analyzed, R. Stan- 
ton-Jones, chief designer for Saun- 
ders-Roe, hit on a major improve- 
ment, which was quickly put into 
the SRN 2. The higher an ACV 
hovers, the more power it needs 
to develop its air cushion. Stanton- 


Jones found that the hovering 
height could be doubled without 
any increase in power merely by 
hanginga flexible skirt around the 
edges of the annular jets. Not only 
does this allow the craft to go high- 
er, but it also allows it to go over 
obstacles and waves, which merely 
brush the skirt aside momentarily. 

These innovations worked so 
well on the SRN 2 that Saunders- 
Roe, Vickers, and two other Brit- 
ish firms are ready to take com- 
mercial orders for Hovercraft at 
prices from $10,000 to $1 million. 
Further, they are now pushing 
Hovercraft service as a substitute 
for the long-contemplated cross- 
Channel bridge or tunnel; and the 
government is being pressured to 
build a Hovertrain system between 
London and London Airport. At 
300 miles per hour, Hovercraft 
claims a Hovertrain could beat any 
other transport from city center to 
city center in both time and price 
at any distance up to 1,000 miles. 


ei success in England 
sparked an interest in the U.S. 
Much of the scientific work was 
done at the Navy’s David Taylor 
Model Basin, particularly by a 
young scientist, Harvey Chaplin, 
who is now head of subsonic re- 
search. In 1957, as Cockerell was 
fighting to get the secrecy lid lifted 
from the Hovercraft, Chaplin de- 
veloped a basic theory about the 
ACVs, relating their size to their 
most effective hovering height. It 
is known that the higher a craft 
flles the more power it needs. 
Chaplin said that ifan ACV whose 
diameter is, say, 50 feet hovers at 
less than 10 feet, or less than 20% 
of its diameter, it will need less 
power than for greater hovering 
heights. If the ACV hovers at less 
than 5% of its diameter, it would 
use considerably less power. 

At these lower altitudes the air 
piles up beneath a moving ACV 
and provides a natural lifting ef- 
fect. Chaplin was saying, basically, 
that the power needed to produce 
the air cushion to lift an ACV to 
an effective hovering height in- 
creases in direct proportion to the 
diameter; if the diameter is dou- 
bled, the power has to be doubled. 
At the same time, it became evi- 
dent that doubling the diameter 
results in a fourfold increase in the 
load-carrying area. Thus, if an 
optimum hover height is set, the 
bigger an ACV grows the more 
economically it can be operated. 

Just how big did Chaplin mean 
ACVs should grow? “Somewhere 
there is a limit to an eflicient struc- 
ture,”’ he says, ““but all we have 
now are rough estimates that vary 
between 400 and 20,000 tons.” 
Economic feasibility begins a little 
lower, about 200 tons—nearly 10 
times the size of SRN 2. 

Since an ACV flies, it has to be 
made, like an airplane, of light- 


weight material. “We are coming 
more and more to realize,’’ says 
Chaplin, “that it is reallya combi- 
nation of a boat and a flying ma- 
chine; it has to live in a water en- 
vironment and go through the 
air.” With weight so critical, even 
more so than in a hydrofoil, how 
was an ACV to be made sound 
enough to be seaworthy? Saunders- 
Roe has been using seaplane de- 
sign. On Columbia, Rethorst plans 
catamaran pontoons suspended 
five feet below the main section of 
the ship. 


Einer of these structural designs 
should help if an ACV has to sit 
down and float—since the shock 
of landing is eased as the air cush- 
ion deteriorates gradually. But 
when a vehicle flies only a few feet 
off the water, wave hazard is some- 
thing else. If an ACV were to hita 
wave at 100 to 200 knots, it would 
be like running into a stone wall. 
While with enough warning it can 
contour over the waves with an ex- 
tra burst of power, this would 
mean a rough ride. Besides, there 
is not always the warning. There is, 
then, only one way to have really 
smooth, safe flight, and that is for 
an ACV to get big enough to fly 
high enough so it will be above all 
the waves. This would mean hover 
heights of over 20 feet and ACVs 
with a diameter of about 300 feet. 

ACVs, then, are just at the be- 
ginning. None of those flying are 
reallyanything more than test beds, 
inefficient and too expensive, and it 
is obviously going to be some time 
before there are any ACVs big 
enough really to prove out. 

Ifand when they do, they have a 
potential beyond that of hydro- 
foils. ACVs could open up under- 
developed regions. Using rivers as 
highways, they could speed upand 
down, undeterred by debris, ice, 
shallows, oranything else, and they 
would need only a clearing for 
landing. For the Navy, they might 
well be ideal amphibious landing 
craft, anti-submarine weapons and 
minesweepers—difficult to hit since 
they move rapidly, invulnerable to 
torpedoes since they are out ofthe 
water. 

Looking even further into the 
future, Emmanuel Paxhia of Bell 
Aerosystems sees huge transocean- 
ic ACVs. ““We think a family of 
four with their automobile could 
get to Europe in 24 hours cheaper 
than any other way on an ocean- 
going ACV ferry.” 

Before that day comes, all of 
those problems, of course, have to 
be cleared away. But the maritime 
world is desperate for speed as its 
salvation, and the hydrofoils and 
ACVs are the means to get 
that speed. In fact, so confident 
are the technicians of the ultimate 
success of their new vehicles 
that one scientist asserts, ‘“Our 
final goal is to replace ships.” 
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Winter Olympics have troubles, 
but the girls brighten it all up 


Snow Show 
Goes Off 
in Big Style 


Never had the Olympic torch flamed in more spectacularly 
beautiful surroundings than at Innsbruck, Austria, the Al- 
pine city which is host to the IX Winter Olympics. But for 
a while it looked as if the games would not live up to their 
picture-postcard setting. The weather was so balmy that the 
Austrian army had to haul in tons of snow to pack the ski 
slopes. During practice came a series of sad accidents. 

But nature had provided just enough snow for a suitable 
opening ceremony, and 1,350 colorfully bedecked athletes 
from 36 countries provided the kind of all-out performances 
that only Olympic competition can inspire. A Michigan 
barber named Terry McDermott cracked a speed-skating 
record to win a gold medal in the 500-meter race for a first 
happy note in a dismal U.S. men’s team showing. 

But it was the ladies who gave the games their brightest 
moments. Oregonian Jean Saubert (below) won silver and 
bronze skiing medals. Russian speed skater Lidia Skobli- 
kova became the first athlete ever to win four gold medals 
in a single Winter Olympics. And two French sisters per- 
formed a delightful after-you-Alphonse routine when they 
came in first and second in the women’s slalom, then took 
the same top places, in reversed order, in the giant slalom. 








OPENING SPECTACLE. Before 
55,000 onlookers, athletes wear- 
ing colorful uniforms take the 
Olympic oath in arena below 
Bergisel ski jump. The Olympic 
torch burns at top of a stairway 
at far end. The city of Innsbruck 
lies in the background at the 
foot of the Nordkette Range. 


U.S. STAR. Jean Saubert, 21, 
was third in the slalom and tied 
for second in the giant slalom, 
which she lost by less than a sec- 
ond. She became U.S.’s strongest 
hope after a pre-Olympic tour 
in which she won four European 
races. A junior at Oregon State, 
she hopes to join Peace Corps. 
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THE MOST WINNING OLYMPIAN 
AND A TRIGKY NEW EVENT 


WELL-SHAKEN SLEDDERS. Tobog- 
ganing, an event added this year, 
proved one of the most hair-raising of 
sports. Contestants, rocketing down 


WELL-MEDALED SKATER. Gold-haired, 
gold-medaled Lidia Skoblikova, a 24- 
year-old Siberian schoolteacher (in action, 
left), won the 500-, 1,000-, 1,500- and 
3,000-meter speed-skating races on soften- 
ing ice, to become first four-event victor. 





an icy chute on sleds which—unlike 
bobsleds—have immovable runners 
and no steering gear, ride the vertical 
walls of turns and bounce along 





straightaways, steering by weight- 
shiftingand acrobatic use of legs. Ger- 
mans won men’sand women’s singles, 
Austrians took the two-man event. 








FAR-OUT SKIER. Nose over ski tips 
in the characteristic flat arc with 
which ski jumpers impersonate air- 
foils, a Finn sails off the 70-meter 
hill at Seefeld in the special jump. 











The most diverting performance of 
the games was the sister act put on 
by Christine and Marielle Goit- 
schel, sturdy innkeeper’s daugh- 
ters from Val d’Isere, France. Go- 
ing into the Olympics, Marielle, 18, 
was rated a faster, though less ele- 
gant skier than her big sister, 19- 
year-oldChristine.Indeed, Marielle 
has always overshadowed her sis- 
ter. Christine is timid. Marielle is 
aggressive and extroverted. Earlier 
in the Olympics she socked an 
Austrian policeman in the jaw 
when he harassed her coach. 

In the first Alpine event, the sla- 
lom, Marielle (far left) came in 
second to Christine and flew into 
an unsisterly rage. But a moment 
later she and Christine were hug- 
ging, blubbering and giggling with 
joy. Christine, half apologizing for 
having won, said, ‘‘I hope Marielle 





will forgive me.” Two days later, 
in the giant slalom, Marielle went 
out to win or else. She pulled out 
all the stops in a daring run, and 
this time she got the gold medal. 
Christine came in second in a tie 
with Jean Saubert of the U.S. This 
time it was Marielle who apolo- 
gized for winning. 

Then, still in character, Marielle 
announced she and her teammate, 
skier Jean-Claude Killy, planned 
to marry and raise some little ski- 
ers. When Killy with a laugh de- 
nied it, Marielle just giggled and 
admitted she was playing a prank. 

The two mademoiselles from 
Val d’Isere still had another event, 
the women’s downhill, in which 
to try to beat each other. To at 
least one person it didn’t matter 
much who won. “A Goitschel,” 
said their mother, ““isa Goitschel.” 


FLASHY SISTER. Marielle Goitschel 
streaks down course to take second 
place in the slalom and win a hug. 


FAMILY SWEEP. After a brief pout 
at losing to sister Christine (blue hat), 
Marielle shares victor’s ride with her. 
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NEXT 


A SPECIAL 
DOUBLE ISSUE 





Vacationland 
U.S.A. 


Anyone who has ever considered taking a vacation in 
the U.S. and has not done so could not ask for a better 
time than this year. The New York World’s Fair will 
present a grand extravaganza with everything from the 
spectacular “Unisphere’” (above) through 646 acres 
of fountains and futuramas, pavilions and panoramas, 
from April through October. For the vacationer lured by 
this glittering promise, LIFE International has pro- 
duced a double-size issue, with 85 pages in color, com- 
prising a colorful guide to the Fair and to the varied va- 
cationlands of the U.S. and parts of Mexico and Canada. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR: Guide to a gaudy extravaganza 
NEW YORK: A colorful look at a glamorous city 


NORTHEAST: History and music, theater 
and leisure in the sun 


SOUTHEAST: Washington and the Civil War, 
fishing and Mark Twain’s Mississippi 


MIDWEST: Cities and wilderness 
WILD WEST: Cowboys and Indians 


WEST COAST: World of wonders, including Disneyland 
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Another adventure in one of the 87 lands where Canadian Club is “The Best In The House” 





It’s wet, cold and risky...but Canadians call plane-skiing fun! 


1. “Water skiing behind a boat is exciting enough 
for most people, but my daredevil Canadian friends 
think it’s kid stuff,” writes Hank Frey, American 
friend of Canadian Club. “They insist on being towed 
by a seaplane at breakneck speed. And I let myself be 
talked into trying it just before the winter freeze-up 
on the wintry waters of Lake Tremblant. But my en- 
thusiasm for plane-skiing cooled off fast! 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF CANADIAN CLUB” WHISKY 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS LIMITED 
WALKERVILLE, CANADA 
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2. “Grab the line!” the pilot shouted 3. “The taxiing plane zigzagged to dodge a small log. Run- 


as he tossed me a rope attached to his ning into even a small stick could mean a nasty crack-up. We 
plane. We roared off with an icy blast were hitting a mile a minute when the plane zoomed. That 
knifing at my face. I hung on. with all finished me. I let go in a hurry and floundered in the bone- 
my strength, not for fun, but for dear life. chilling water. My heavy clothes dragged me down. 


4.‘“My friends eircled back to fish me out and we headed for a lodge for a welcome drink of their favourite 
whisky and mine— Canadian Club.” Why this whisky’s universal popularity? No other whisky rewards you 
with such distinctive favour—for no other whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You can stay with it all 
evening long—in short ones before dinner, or in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to start enjoying 
Canadian Club—the world’s lightest whisky—this very evening. 
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